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CHAPTER V. 


Tue drawing-room we entered was not the 
Tartan one of which Doosie had boasted, but 
® more ordinary, and certainly a far more 
elegant apartment. On the rug stood Mr, 
Maxwell—a veritable Scotchman—with high 
cheek bones, a long upper lip and grey 
whiskers, meeting under ee chin in a fringe, 
Withal a benevolent pleasant face, with a 
shrewd grey eye (blind to his daughter's 
follies), and he accorded her a most heart 
welcome, no doubt because I was the frien 
and guest of his pearl, his pet, his youngest 
born—in short, his ‘ Doosie.” 

A young man, with a very mixed com- 
plexion, sauntered ‘up to her and kissed her 
condescendingly, and gave me three fingers. 

This was of course Colin. The other two 
gentlemen were standing half surrounded by 
three ladies in full evening dress, and bandy- 
ing words and witticisms among them, judg- 
ing by the shrills peals of laughter and mas- 
culine, gruff ‘‘ haw-haws.”’ 








[A TIMELY RESCUE.] 


‘‘Oh, here are two more of us,’’ said Aunt 
Flo, as they turned round and beheld us— 
‘*Doosie and Nellie”—but with a shrill 
peacock laugh, “‘ you need not notice them, 
as they are not out.” 

Ms discouraging introduction. 
said,— 

“How do you do?’’ and then to her aunt, 
** What nonsense, Flo, I’m seventeen, and so is 
Nellie,” whilst I made no sign whatever, but be- 
came of a brilliant hue, and presently fell 
back on old Mr. Maxwell, our recent journey, 
and the weather. 

Mr. Maxwell took me into dinner—a splendid 
— I had never, never dined in state 

ore, never been waited on by two footmen, 
never had choice of two soups and two fish; 
but Mr. Maxwell did prose—he weighed not 
merely his words, but hissyllables. He began 
a story as we sat down, and we had not 
reached the point even at cheese. 

Of course I resumed an air of respectful 
attention, and threw in “ yes and no,’’ and 
“ indeed ”’ and “ really ” at discretion, but my 
eyes and my thoughts wandered, and [ 
ventured varioug-4a the table and 


Doosie 














around me. There was Colin, gobbling his 
dinner. He was almost bald, and certainly 
plain, but had a young face, and wore unim- 
peachable clothes. 

There was Flo, Jessie and Bobbie in very 
smart evening dresses, talking much and eat- 
7 

here was one man, name unknown, with 
good features and a superb moustache—but, 
alas! fat—discoursing to Flo and Jessie on 
either side, and seemingly quite equal to the 
strain, and to eating his dinner too, and here 
was the bear (presumably) and Bobbie. 

Oh, dear me! The truth must be told. I 
admired the bear immensely the moment I 
saw him, and never even to myself called him 
the bear any time, but by his proper name, 
Captain Karslake. 

e was dark, and not very young (to me). 
I suppose really he was eight-and-twenty or 
thirty. He had aquiline features—very dark 
brown hair, a very dark moustache, and eyes 
to correspond. I cannot describe the tout 
ensemble, but it was that of the handsomest 
man I had ever seen. 
I had seen, as you may imagine, but few. I 
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stared at him doubiiless, for he looked straight 
at me, and I coloured a guilty red—his look 
betokened polite indifference. ; 

Oh! if I had only been pretty it would have 
been more than that. I felt; a kind: of fancy 
—a foolish fancy—that my unfortunate face 
had not merited a more than passing swift, 
careless glance. = — 

Oh! that I were pretty ! Then he would have 
looked*again—have come and been introduced 
—after dinner have. talked to me. --I-was but 
seventeen, please remember, and this was my 
first party, dinner or otherwise. 





I glanced at Bobbie. She was talking awa 
just as steadilyens if she Were reading nove Madame before 


and she was sa 


and then Captai- 
laxed, and he 





and nursed their 
brit all talked, 





knees, arid sor 


quite’ réfr 
—never contra pare, ORE 

to say when I ‘him a cltenee, 
can all see, fri good-lodking. 

‘* And well aware of the fact,” pu 
‘* No, give me Orr.” 

“Yes, you may have him with pleasuvé,” 
said her sister, smartly. . 

Whereat Flo gave a long, loud peacock’s 
laugh. 

‘“‘He asked who you were, Nellie,” said 
Bobbie, “and I said a school-girl, a friend of 
Doosie’s; and what do you think he said—shall 
I tell you?” 

«Oh, do!” L replied, quivering to know. 

“ He said you looked it—meaning a school- 
gir all over,” she réplied, with condéscending 
fmLles. 

And I begin to think that Bobbie was hot 
at all as nice a girl as I had at first imagined, 

‘‘He said you looked afraid of your own 
shadow,” she added, emphatically. “TI told 
him it Was all shyness, that you had been 
boxed up at school all your life, but you would 
£00n improve under our care.” 

Afraid of my own shadow, that I was not; 
but the sudden change from Madariie’s routine, 
or from the quiet retirement of srandmama’s 
morning-room, was so abrupt that it was not 
to be wondered at if I had looked subdued and 
startled. I had nevet been, as it were, “loose” 
in society in my life. Standing on my own 

estal I had hitherto as oné of 
adame’s young ladies én masse, and Was tot 
responsible for ty own individuality. 

As I now sat and listened to the clatter of 
fout tongues round me and saw that éveri 
Doosie was vottipletely at her ets and grown 
up for the time being, and was loudly dedlar- 

ng that she would go'fo ‘the -courity ball, out 


'} that I was foolish to sit thert stiffrconstrained, 





























or not out,.afid was deternti 
very most.ofher holidays, # oceurred to mie 


and silent, Why not enjoy myself, too, like 
my néighbours? ‘Why nbt-cast off the prim 
manners I had brought with me from Rich- 
mond, and do‘as others did? satire: TE 

“Well, old-head-on-young-shoulders,” said 
Jessie, giving :me a thump on ‘the back, 
“what are you thinking of ? You are looking 
sermons. Are shocked at us ‘all, you tn- 
sophisticated, childish school-girl?” 

“ Not she,”’ A 





pee 


Doosie; ‘she is read dodged, 


> pole etitered nto the spirit of the 
“Witihg, except, peraaps, oid Mr well and 
Captain slak latter Fam sure dis. 
abfed fis feelings, 6 oblige— 


to mike the | Miss-Ha—Nellié may #€st af ease oh that 


ore.” ay & . & 

ere was to bet“ big Shoot” tht ity, but 
& pouring. wet.morning drove the men and 
beaters liome, ahd after luncheon several lady 
visitors providentially invited to afternoon tea, 
dropped in from a covered omnibus—kindred 
‘Spirits—and the fan became both fast and 
furious ; the room'was cleared; and we danced. 
After this we played post, then blind man’s 
-buff, and here F was~most-thoroughly in my 
element, and, indeed, romped, and: ran, and 
and drived, and screamed, and laughed 
just as I did at school. . 
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. ik Certainly Bobbie and Jessi: 
“were ff %§ mensy; they pulled his 
air s blind man—p him, 
Ba-Up tore whole 
mat ft his coat, an Broke his watch 
: mVeLY WHEN the Th eons sounded, 
rage Was presiniined, we all looked a: 

‘in “with red faces, 
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elos®; and I fiot hélp «wishing a 
had taken me into dinner, that he had spoken 

to me, that he had-not called me ‘“‘a school- 

girl.” However, I would soon show him, and 

everyone, that I was an emancipated young 

lady. Whatever the others did (and they went 

far), I would do too, ‘and, possibly, improve 

upon. 

“What a_ sly poss you are, Miss Still 
Waters,” said Bobbie, embracing me next 
morning on the stairs. ‘‘I thought you 
not say boo to a goose. And how you did‘flirt 
with Colin; I never did see any like it, 
Don’t think of falling in love with him, my 
sweet child; wotld be a hortid husband ; 
he is & selfish Beast. I know him well.” 

‘I’m not going to fall in love with anyoné 
ever,” I replied, with gréat emphasis, “ but I 
intend to firt ; it’s capital fun.” 

“So itis; but don’t bé rash at the first 
off, or you may burn your little fingers,” she 
réturned, giving me a squeéze as she spoke 


“Oh! Captain. Karslake, I did not know that 
you were behind us’ these stair- ts are 
so thick. I hope you have not hi Us say 


anything that wé ought not to have said. 
Now, have you?” 
“T am not bound to commit myself,” he 
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No one ‘ever 
ay Mkvepting Captain 
Paprove of us—of me, 
andl laughed 
5 still more feckless. 
p@meoked when he cate upor 
EF @n6 little drawing-room— 
im stan ‘With his mouth wide open as 
any shark’s, and I, at the yard’s distance, 
aiming chocolate creams at that capacious 
feature, making capital shots, too, amidst 
general appladse.} ~ /* (© 
“Will you have a chocolate, Captain 
Karslake ?’’ I asked, as he stood in the door- 
way. ‘Here, catch !’*aitning one straight at 
his nose, which, ‘however, he: neatly in 
his left hand, ‘anil, with ‘a very stiff inclination 
for his thanks, he eanie:and sat down among 
the audience. i ate 
But somehow knowing thut lie was there un- 
nérved the; my Shots did not -go home 4*- 
herétofore, when ‘I was sire ‘that he wes 
sneering at me i his sleéve, 86 presently | 
ga've‘up, and a ‘battle foyal of sweet- 
meats took place-all rowid—a melte in which 
everyore jomned ‘imdiseriminstely, using sofe 
cushions as‘shields, and conducting themselves 
more like inmates 6f Colney Heateh than any- 
There had ‘beet two Balls in thé neighbour- 
hood (one of thet at the Nortens). Doosie and 
I did not go, but heard details, of 
course, from Jessie and Bobbie, and were 48 
jie pre and disgusted as they had been 
to Wear, that—for fim—the beay, 
had paid quite “marked attention” to Lily 
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| said, stale “bat you bog Meinedergebor her 
Whutever I have Overheard is secret ; you und 








Norton, and had been-opeérty éWaffed about her 
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en route,pomve and taken it in bad part—a 
sign that it was serious. 

‘‘ She’s,jusbythe style he is sure to admire,” 
said Jessie...“ Very fair; and by way of bein 
deligate,,. anil, feminine and. fragile, he shoul 
just see her appetite. And he does not know 
what a little, saake.in. the grass. she is, and 
how she oan flirt even with married men. I 
believe -heis, qnite:gpoony on her—thinks her a 
refreshing ,genirast.to allef us. By the way 
(to me), Nellie, you.are his special horror— 
you are suah,a.tomboy, so.reciless, so I don’t 
know what. Anyhow, he thinks you an awful 
gitl, I gotthat,out of Captain Orr.” At this 
| laughed, aud seid,— ; 

“[T didmat eave ¢ brass button for Captain 
Karslake,’’ but all the same I ditt ust-lixe to 
be told this, and added, “ But. Captain Orr 
was a sneak-to. peach, and.I shall take care to 
tell him so.” ae ae ‘ 

“ Forigoodpess sake, don’t. I wrung itfrom 
him—bethered..and bat , and gave him 
no pees. Lwanted.to hear the bear’s private 
opinion of as all, but could get no further. 
Of course we-mre-all.in the same boat, and I 
told Captain, Om to tell him if he liked, that 
we thought him a stuck-up prig and. a beast, 
and could not. bear the sight.of him,” 

“Oh, Jessie, I say! ’’ cried. Aunt Flo, “that 
was too bad. However, your.papa likes.him, 
and so does old Fraser, the Keeper. He is 
such @ shot,;,(but.mercay.on us, he.is slow, and 
he takes everything in earnest, I-hear he was 
mad at oup Pasting fave among his dress 
clothes, and, putting his.boots in water.” 

“So much the better. Anyway, he is.off 
the day-after to-morrow—after the ball—and I 
daresay he.wen't be inva hurry te come back 
again,” Lexied-—L, who in the short ten days, 
had burst, am it. were, mente grelninks & Very 
fast young butterfly, and really scarcely knew 
myself. a6 times; so completely had I been 
carried .awny!iby my own. high spirits, my 
seventeen. years, and the, potent force of 
example, 


es 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tr was to bettie last big beat of the season, 
and we fourdedies were invited tocome ont, 
and bring; or gather, escort tie Innch. Out- 
door amusenients:were not much in the Miss 
Maxwells’ dine; “however, started 
punctually forw certain onitn, got upin cordu- 
roy skirts; shooting jackets: and Glengarries, 
and looking, #s «much like young men as lay 
in their power, : ‘ ' 

Doosie ahd I had noceostumes of the kind. 
A tweed jacket ‘and a dark serge skirt and a 
sailor hat, with a bhie handkerchief twisted 
round it, was the nearest thing that I could 
do to resemble: them. Wemet the shooting 
party. Luncheon was discussed, sport had 
been fair, aud-the men weae cheerful. 

After lunch old Mr. Maxwell took me under 
his caré:. E-went on his beat and astonished 
him by my walking powers, and my agility 
in leaping, elimbi and scrambling. My 
tomboy ‘tastes st me in good stead now. 
We hail» tain Karslake on our tine, but 
we tools ware that we did not see much 
of him. Dhere was no doubt that lie much 
preferred my room to my cornpany; ahd, in- 
deed, considering the rude things I had said 
to hina weross the table-cloth at luancheon— 
my anger and my tongue both; whetted by 
the stinging recollection of his having called 
me “an wyvfal girl 


I noticed that he wes sa capital shot, and 
a8 quick and active as the best gillie among 
them, though his foot did not happen to be 
upon his native heather. 

It was getting chilly and late, or rather 
the sun was; setting, and a thin, milk-white 
Mist was ‘rising; that throw ea kind of. veil 
over the whole . I had been scrambling 
along beside ‘my host for some time in 
silencs, and when I did speak there was no 
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came down, and the sound of rolling pebbles, 
as I clambered up a kind of gravel mound, 
I. had taken for his rough shooting boots 
coming after me.j 

I stood for some time almost ashamed to 
callout. This seems astonishing, but it was a 
fact—and then hearing a distant shot (pro- 
, bably a gun being let off before they went 
| home), Draised my voice and emitted a feeble 
treble, quavering cry. No answer. I tried 
agam; @ yet more discordant shriek, that 
might perhaps be taken for a. night-bird ora 
belated erow. 

Then I began hastily to descend the hill in 


shet fired. It was not merely. foggy now, it 


wasactually dark, and a nasty, wetting drizzle | 


had come.on, to make matters still more un- 
pleasant—if that were possible. I plunged 
along over tussocks, over stones, over rocks, 
into pools of water, becoming every moment 
mere wretched and more bewildered; and 
stopping now and then to give a kind of 
soream. 

Supposing I were'to ramble about like this 


all night? supposing I fell into a loch or | 


down a precipice? I was already pretty well 
worn ont; my clothes wet and d led and 
torn, my Hair,as usual, loose'and dishevelled 


those who have it will testify), so I sat myself 
down on what felt like a large, flat stone, and, 
giving myself up for lost, commenced +o keep 
the-rain in countenance by shedding showers 
of tears, 

It is not at all a pleasant sensation to be 
sitting alone atid forlorn, and tired and soak- 
ing wét, in the middle of a strange, black, un- 
known couitry, knowing that one’s com- 
panions are all just sitting down to a capital 

in a warm, comfortable room, clothed 
in niece, dry elothes, and the best of high 
ite 


I sat there; if seemed to me, for fully two 
hours, and I was now not merely wet, but 
perfectly stiff with cold, when at last my ear 
caught a sound of quick footsteps ascending 
some ground just’ above me. Now was my 
time or never, and I stood up and screamed— 
screamed,— 

“Help! héip!” in a key that resembled a 
steam whistle, I am sure. 

A hearty “Hullo!” responded, and the 
steps came hastening towards me, and a man’s 
voice cried out, cheérfally,— 

“Ts that you, Miss Dennis?” 

“ Yes, it’s mie,” I cried, in a miserable tone. 
‘“‘T have been jest for ages.” 

All the beldness and sauciness was gone 
eut of my speech: now, theagh I knew by his 
voice that my disgoverer was Captain Kars- 
lake. He came and struck a match, held 
it in the hollow of his hand, and looked at. me 
keenly. Truly 1 was a pretty spectacle with 
ae wet garments, wet, hair, and tear-stained 


“TI wanted to make sure,” he’said, throwing 
the match away, ‘‘in case you might be play- 
ing me some trick.’ 

‘Trick! I only wish I was,” I cried, in- 
dignantly. ‘ve been rambling about all in 
the dark for hours, and gave myself up for 
lost.” 

“It’s well Teame back. I thought I heard 
a cry,” he returned. ‘Mr. Maxwell declared 
that you had joined the others, but I was not 
so sure of that, and I thought I’d come back 
on’ chance, though he was very positive.’’ 

“Tt was awfully good of you ’—now walk: 
ing on beside him—‘‘and far more than I 
deserved,’’ I added, overcome by a sense of 
m’my head. ‘Only for you 





answer. 2D. chad thought we were within a 
few yard ‘df one another when the mist 


to think the old, gentleman wae right, When I 


ae a 
V’d—I’d—probably have been frozen todeath,”’ | 


the direction frem which I had heard the ' 


(too much hair is:really quite unmanageable as | 
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could not make out whether it was from you 
or the hooting of an owl.” 

as he now paying me out for my many 
rude speeches ? 

‘* So I came on, and then you were——” 

“Ts it far—I mean home?” I asked, as I 
struggled along beside him. : 

‘‘ About five miles. There is a kind of shanty 
or cottage about a mile and a-half away, where 
you might rest and dry your clothes, and 
perhaps we could get a pony to take you on.” 
| _“ You seem to know the moor well,” I said, 
| admiringly. 

“Yes, Ido. 1 was shooting here two years 

ago, when it was rented by friends of mine, 
and tliat’s how——” 

I'm sure he was going to add, I was ‘so 
| suas to come again; but he stopped and 

sald,— 

‘‘T know every perch of it, and I hope you 
will find me a safe guide.” 

The words were hardly out of his month 
before I tripped up over a big root of heather, 
and would have measured my léngth then and 

| there, only he caught me in time, saying,— 

‘“‘ You had better take my hand, or my arm, 
| Miss Dennis, and I'll get you along all right. 
| We will bury the hatchet—for this occasion 
only—if you like.” 

I grasped his offered hand convulsively. 
How warm and strong it felt in comparison to 
| my own cold, limp member—and, telling my- 
self what a wretch I had been ever to pretend I 
| did not like my present escort, I citing to hira 
as tenaciously as any octopus, for I was tired, 
humbled, hungry, and frightened. 

How much nicer he was than I could have 
There was encotragenient 


believed possible ! 
in his very voice. 

How, ten times better, that he should be 
helping me back over this dark, wet wilderness 
than any of those carpet knights, who shone 
best in the Maxwells drawing-room, winding 
silk or singing love-songs. 

Captain Karslake neither wound silk nor 
sang. he generally talked sport with our host, 
or took a reluctant hand at poker or nap; but 
oh! what afar, far more cheerful and bravor 
and trustworthy companion than Oolin or 
Captain Orr in a strait like the present! 

ow he helped me, I may say lifted me, 
over burns, led me through gaps, and 
handed me over broken etone walls as if I 
were a mere child in arms; and I—I was now 
so tired as so know neither surprise or grati-- 
tude, only an intense desire to lie down and 
rest, 

At last a twinklingj light came in view, and 
we were not long in reaching it—a cotiave 
standing near the edge of the moor, and 
occupied by an old woman, who sat spinning 
at the fire, or rather, in the high nook, and 
who was nearer to my idea of “a witch” than 
anyone I had ever seen inall my life! Firstly, 
she was very old; secondly, she was very 
cross; thirdly, her eyes were as bright and 
sharp as diamonds; fourthly, she -stooped, 
and her face was seamed with wrinkles. 

“What may you be wanting?” was her- 
first.query as we entered, after long waiting. 

“We have lost our way on the moor, and 
this young lady wishes to dry her clothes and 








rest, if you will give her house room,” : 

** Come in (ben) then,” walking or hobbling 
back to her wheel. ‘‘ Dry yourselves; I'll no- 
hinder yee!” : 

At this ungracious invitation Captain Kars. 
lake drew up a stool for me in the front of the 
fire, removed my limp and battered hat, avd 
helped me off with my wet jacket. 

“ b ng 9 be strangers?” said the witch. 

“ es.”’ 

“Aye, and English too you are; your 
tongue tells me. How came you on the 


beginning to weep once more at the mere , moor?” 

recollection ef. my miseries. ‘« A shooting party from Glenmore. We are 
‘Oh, not you. They would have missed _ staying there.” : F 4 

you, and sent-a. ; but you have managed ‘‘Qh, aye, so that will be it! There’s a 

to get over a tot since I last saw _ house full there—a rare queer, cracked, mad 

you. I never: torfind you, and began | lot. No good! And Maawell has heaps o’ 


silver, but no sense. His father was a poor 


heard.a queer kind of voice fromthe valley I _ bit cotter, no better than mine; but money 
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makes the man. Aye, the lady is perished,” 
looking at my blue fingers and wet i 
“ You bide here, sir, an’ I’ll give her some dry 
clothes, and put hers to the fire. My grand- 
daughter has some bits of thing here will fit 
for a wee while. You come with me,” hobbling, 
candle in hand, to an innerroom. Oh! but it 
smelt of peat. 

Soon my damp petticoats were replaced by 
a stout woollen garment and worsted stock- 
ings, and I came back to the kitchen in a 
striped petticoat made too short, and a blue 
kind of bedgown, and with my hair loosened 
to dry, and Katty’s Sunday shoes on my feet. 

I sat sideways to the fire and dried my long 
hair, which swept the floor, and felt warmer 
and happier, and altogether better. 

I was a selfish wretch, for hitherto I had 
never thought of my deliverer, who, of course, 
was wet too; but he declared that his clothes 
were rough and thick, and there was no fear 
of him. 

“ And as to my hair,” taking off his cap and 
rubbing his hand over his short locks, ‘‘ there’s 
not much of that,” with a smile at my 
mermaid’s locks. 

“Did you ever see the like o’ it,’’ said the 
witch, looking at me. ‘It beats a’ I ever saw. 
You’re no a bonnie lassie, but you ha’ bonnie 
ancles and bonnie hair, and now I’ll infuse 
you a cup o’ tea. It will warm ye up in no 
time, and ‘maybe he,” looking at my com- 
panion,‘‘ would be all the better 0’ a wee 
drappie o’ whiskey.” 

But this he declined, asking instead permis- 
sion to smoke, and ultimately sharing my tea 
—strong and hot, and most welcome. 

Who would think, looking at us thus, hob- 
nobbling over this old woman’s peat fire, that 
we were in genteel life at daggers drawn? No 
one. 

“Any one but me might take you two for 
sweethearts,” said the witch, quite suddenly ; 
“but I know better.” 

TI blushed scarlet. 

“You're no great friends even; but you will 
be near enough some day.” 

‘IT see you can tell fortunes,” said my com- 
panion, readily turning the very personal drift 
of the conversation into another channel. 
“‘Suppose you tell me mine, Will you?” 
half offering his hand. 

“Oh, aye!” pushing aside her wheel. “ T’ll 
do that ready enough,” taking it between her 
claw-like talons. ‘‘ You’re a bonnie gentleman, 
and a real gentleman, of good old stock ; aye, 
and a brave gentleman. You’ve done some 
fighting, I see, in your day, and will do more,” 
holding the palm of his hand close up to the 
candle as she spoke, while he stood up and 
towered above her, and I looked on amazed 
and breathless. 

“There’s a great surprise and disappoint- 
ment in store for you soon; but it will turn 
out better than you think. You are in love 
with a girl with blue eyes and fair hair.” 

Here Captain Karslake became of deep 
brown kind of tan-colour, which did duty for 
a blush. 

“Aye, you’re main in love with a bonnie 
lassie whom you'll never marry, and you'll 
marry another lassie whom you don’t love, 
and one who has neither siller nor beauty, but 
will have both. There’s a fine riddle for 
you. After that there will be troubles—aye, 
many, many troubles; but not too bad, and in 
the end you will win through them all, and 
live long and die happy,” suddenly dropping 
his hand and looking over at me. “ Now, 
lassie, for yours. Come, let me see it—never 
be frightened ; if there’s anything very ill I 
keep it from you. Aye,” nodding her head, 
“it’s a queer little hand—a contrary one. 
You’ll marry one you care for, but who does 
not care for you, that’s plain. You will see 
strange things—you will find out a great mis- 
take, it may be more—your first child will 
die; but you will live long, and forget all you 
have gone through. Aye, there’s trouble in 
store for you; but the line of heart and life 
are long. It will come right in the end.” 

So saying she drop my hand too, and 





sat looking into the fire, as if she saw some- 
thing there. 7 

“Permit me, good mother, to cross your 
hand with gold,” said Captain Karslake, rous- 
ing her from her —— ‘“‘and to ask if — 
is any way—any donkey or pony or cart 
woul take this young lady Back to Glenmore 
to-night?” d 

“Donkey? Nay; but there’s a Shelty pony 
in the Byre, and if you lead him he may go 
kind; but he is a queer, contrary beastie— 
he’s my son’s—and you will have to hold the 
young lady on; there’s no saddle, man or 
woman’s !” 

“No doubt we can manage; and as its half- 
past eight I think we ought to make a start,” 
looking at me. ‘I daresay you thought it 
was late, but you know it gets dark at five 
o’clock. So if your own things are dry we 
might be setting off, and I’ll go and look up 
the pony.” 

So he did. By the time that I had twisted 
up my hair and resumed my still somewhat 
damp dress, hat, and jacket, and the outward 
appearance of a young lady, and not a cotter 
lassie, the animal—the beastie—was at the 
door awaiting me, with anything but eagerness 
in its appearance—a shaggy white highland 
pony, with a sulky eye, and rope reins. 

However, anything was better than walking ; 
any port in a storm. 

I had not much difficulty in getting on the 
‘* beastie’s’’ broad back—and promising to 
return him safely the next morning, with 
farewells and thanks and good-speeds from 
the witch, we slowly left the door. 

It was still three miles to Glenmore. The 
pony had rough pace, and the road was bad. 

There was no moon, only a few blinking 
stars. 

We could just see our way, no more, and it 
was very hard indeed for me to k my 
balance on the Sheltie’s back. I slid, and slid 
and recovered, and then slid down again. 

Finally Captain Karslake—and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, and 
neither improper nor familiar—kept me firmly 
in my place by placing his arm round my 
waist. 

And in this affectionate attitude did we two 
sworn foes arrive at last at the thrice welcome 
door cf Glenmore Castle. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Ovr arrival at ten o’clock at night, tired and 
hungry, was considered nothing more or less 
than a capital joke on the part of the Misses 
Maxwell and Aunt Flo. There was no 
sympathy for me, not even from Doosie— 
nothing but roars of laughter as I related my 
recent experiences; and to my query as to 
whether they were not frightened at my long 
absence Bobbie replied that they knew Captain 
Karslake would find me, and that nought was 
ever in danger, and that she herself had once 
been missing likewise for hours, and it was 
the best joke she ever knew in all her life. 

My white steed, as it stood at the foot of the 
steps, afforded still greater amusement ere it 
was led away to taste oats for once in its life, 
and I must say that I felt rather hurt and 
disappointed at my reception, as I made my 
way upstairs to bed, accompanied by Doosie, 
who kept up an unceasing stream of questions 
as I undressed. 

“Fancy you and Captain Karslake, of all 
people, rambling about over the moors hand in 

and. Oh, oh! it’s quite too funny!” hold- 
ing her sides as she spoke. ‘I wonder how 
ran | nasty speeches you made to one another, 
e ” 


‘Not one!” I rejoined, emphatically ; “at 
least, only one, and that he aid not mean, I’m 
sure.” 

‘‘ Let us have that one—at once?” 

“Oh, he did not intend it, I know; but he 
said he hardly knew the difference between 
my cries for help and the hooting of an owl! ” 

‘‘That was one for your nob. Not mean 
it! Of course he did, and of course you flew 
at him in turn?” 





“No, and never will again. We are capital 
friends now.” 

* Oh, indeed! a likely tale! You were civil 
because you were in a fright, but you will be 
as bad as ever to-morrow; of that I am per. 
fectly certain.’’ 

But Doosie was quite wrong for once. On 
the morrow I did not appear early, and I felt 


a strange reluctance to meeting my late com. 
panion—why I could not e y say. I meant 
to turn over a new leaf with regard to him, 


though it was rather late in the day to mend 
my manners now. 

I did not meet him at lunch, and all the 
afternoon I was tremendously taken up with 
ecstatic preparations for my ball. I had 
no warrant to “come out,” but I was going to 
do so all the same, : 

“Grandmamma would never count a small 
ball in Scotland !’’ quoth Doosie. 

I would not meet my partners in, and 
Doosie’s kind parent had presen’ us each 
with the most exquisite, dresses exactly alike. 
There they lay side by side on my bed like 
twin sisters, white net over white silk, and 
trimmed with silver. I could not-take my 
eyes off them. 

The gardener had made us each big white 
noegens fe phe epee ogo cing when we were 

y an e our smirki we debut 
in the hall among the other veteran -goers 
Colin and Captain Orr declared that we looked 
like two young brides. 

In spite of our toilettes and our youth we 
did not (yes, the humbling truth must be con- 
fessed) get many partners. We danced with 
Captain Orr, and one or two of the usual 
habitues gave us each a dance—country 
dance ; but five ladies of a family were rather 
too much of a good thing to go through, and 
there was a preponderance of girls over men, 
and pretty girls too, so that for a good part of 
the evening at this our first ball, Doosie and 
I had plenty of time to look about us, and pre- 
tended that we rather preferred it than other- 
wise, but each knew that.on the of the 
other this pretence was a mere;hollow sham. 

I watched with interest the different flirta- 
tations. Aunt Flo—in a red tulle garment 
with a very low body—standing in the middle 
of a group of men waving oo by 
its cord, fnagh Lick chaff —— se her 
peacock’s laugh, above the . Yo 
men, I have since been told, considered ‘ 0) 
Flo” capital sport. She swallowed every 
compliment, she danced divinely, she called 
most of them by their Christian names, and 
did not expect to be introduced to their 
sisters, and she gave capital dinners; and 
with an expectation of favours in that line to 
come, these greedy young men_ always 
“shoved”? their names down on her pro- 


gramme. 

Bobbie and Jessie were waltzing away, and 
enjoying themselves to the top of their bent. 

Captain Orr was deporting himself to 
hideous girl, the sole heiress of a soap-boiler, 
and Captain Karslake had only eyes and ears 
for Lily Norton. Certainly she looked very 
well ; her pale blue dress set off her lovély com- 
plexion and golden hair to the greatest advan- 
tage,and she had a shy way of holding her head 
one side and casting down her eyes, for which 
I would have been happy to have gone over-and 
slapped her, but that Captain Karslake no 
doubt considered extremely taking. 

She seemed pleased with his attentions, for 
she danced with him I counted four times, 
and they were away for fully half-an-hour in 
the conservatory. Had he proposed ?—if not, 
he certainly intended to. Anyone with half 
an eye could see that he was hopelessly 
smitten. 

Would she say “ Yes?” I should think so! 
He was far the best-looking man in the ball- 
room. He was of proud Teraily—rich, and, 
more than all, had won some laurels in active 
service. Of course she would say “Yes.” 1 
should be furious with her if she did not ; for 
I liked him now so well that I wished him to 
succeed in everything he undertook; and yet, 
such is the kaleidescopic condition of the 
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female mind, that in my inmost heart I hated 
her, and was bitterly jealous of his preference 
for Lily Norton. 

I devoted my time during a set of lancers 
to watching them closely. We were vis-a-vis; 
and ins of attending to my partner my 
whole attention was centred upon the couple 
opposite. He was nervons—doabefal of his 
own worth—em and torn between 
hopes and fears; so different to Captain Orr 
and his heiress. 

Captain Orr was quite cavalier in his at- 
tentions and treated the heiress, who looked 
apon him with mingled awe and admiration, 
pe — o bas. : 

As for Lily, she gave various winning smiles 
and side glances, and looked down like the 
maiden in “‘ Beware.”” The more I looked at 
her the more I disliked her. I knew that she 
was pretty. I was bound to admit that; but 
I was equally convinced that she was as false 
as she was fair. 

Meantime, my answers and the muddle I 
made of the figures in the lancers must have 
convinced my unlucky partner that I was a 
half-witted young person, whose friends ought 
to look after her. This till the grand chain, 
and in going round I of course met my vis a vis, 
and he said, hurriedly en passant,— 

“ May I have a dance?” 

Of course he might. I nodded acquiescence. 
In the second round he added,—“' the next?” 

in Inodded. I should be only too proud, 

but did not say so; and in five minute’s time 

we were floating away in, I flatter myself, 

rfect step—for dan was well taught at 

ee Daverne’s—to the tune of ‘‘ The Offi- 
cers’ Waltz.” 


I was very fond of dancing, and this was, 
indeed, a treat. I did not want to talk—only 
to dance; and I quite grud the two or 
three minutes’ pause for breath. 

“ How are you enjoying your first ball?” he 
said, as he led me to the tea-room. 

“ Not as much as I expected,” I returned, 
frankly. 

“T hope you have plenty of good mers?” 

“No; very few, and wey bad. you had 
not been so taken up with Miss Norton you 
would have seen that I have been a wall- 
flower half the time.’’ 

“Taken up by Miss Norton!” colouring 
gently, ‘“‘ what do you mean?” 

“Oh! who runs may read,” with a toss of 
my head. ‘Iam sorry for you; for though 
she is very pretty, she is not at all a nice 
girl,” glancing over at her fair head, which 
was in our neighbourhood, 

“T should not think that you had much 
idea of what a nice girl is,” he answered, 
a 
“‘ Meaning that I am not one myself?” 

“Come, come; don’t let us squabble here. 
Let me put your cup down ; and a truce to 
personalities.’’ 

As he turned away Lily passed him on the 
arm of her present cavalier. As she did so 
she put up her fan and whispered behind it, 
with a most killing smile,— 

“s anit dance with that odious creature ? 
How of you!” 

My face became as fire. I was filled with a 
furious desire for instant rev , and, thrust- 
ing my arm inside his in hot te, hurried 
rye A pee. closely watching my opportunity ; 
an e 

In the corridor there was a block ; her dress, 
which just touched the floor, was right in 
front of me, I put out my satin slipper with 
firm resolve, and rested it on the frail fabric. 

_ Then she walked on. I stood still, and oh, 
joy ! oh, revenge ! yards and yards of the tulle 
came _——— and ripping behind her. 

She and saw me, and no one could 
pore go bye was somes vay an but 
¢ g sight of my partner, who said to me 
i a furious whisper, “‘ You did it on pur- 
pose !”” she merely restrained her wrath, and, 
Br ee sweet smile up into his eyes, said,— 

4 t could you t?” 

I stood by, red and sullen, but feeling a 
wicked pleasure in the conviction that for at 


least half-an-hour Miss Lily would be hors de 
combat whilst she was being sewn up in the 
ladies’ room. 

Captain Karslake’s anger and disgust were 
too deep for words; he marched me straight 
back to my bench, and quitted me with a 
formal inclination of his head. 

He had done with me, I could see that, and 
I was sorry now, of course, when it was too 
late, that I had allowed my tongue and then 
my temper to get the better of me. 

On the whole, as I removed my filmy dress 
(very little the worse for the wear), I could not 
help feeling that my first ball had been a 
decided failure. 

The next day we (the Glenmore establish- 
ment) were having an entertainment in honour 
of New Year’: "ive; it was not to be grand, 
but just sociable. All the near neighbours and 
the minister upstairs, and lots of whisky and 
reel-dancing in the kitchen. 

We acted charades. At these Aunt Flo and 
Captain Karslake were quite the stars; their 
readiness, their excellent make-ups, their 
capital acting won uproarious applause. I had 
-in my way acquired a certain fame in 
the same line at school, which Doosie did not 
fail to trumpet forth, and I was pressed into 
the service as ‘‘ second leading lady.” 

The last charade of all was the word ‘‘ Mat- 
ri-mony.”’ The three first syllables went off 
with t success, and now came the word— 
the whole word. It was to be a wedding, of 


course, 

Aunt Flo refused to be the bride. She was 
wise, for she was years older than Captain 
Karslake. He and I were to represent the 
a Y pair. 

e scene was to be that of a regular Scotch 
wedding, and we were drawn up at a table 
with all our witnesses, as the curtains between 
the two rooms, that did amply for a drop 
scene, were hauled back. 

It was not dumb show, nor dumb scrambo 
—we spoke; and Captain Karslake, who was 
a born actor, forgetting all our little feuds in 
the spirit of the moment, audibly took me for 
his life’s partner without the smallest hesita- 
tion ; but he forgot when he uttered these rash 
words .that we were in Scotland over the 
border, and so did I—that we were in a 
country of queer marriage laws, and that the 
mere fact, play or earnest, of announcing 
before witnesses that a single young woman 
is your wife is as firm a marriage-knot as if 
the ceremony had been performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and half-a-dozen 
assistant clergy to boot. 

I noticed some hurried whispering among 
the audience—some leaning forward, some 
shaking of heads, especially among the mob of 
servants and outer retainers who hung round 
the hall and occupied rows of forms; but I 
was a good deal surprised that the curtain fell 
on this last and best scene with so very little 
applause, and there was no encore. 

After we had tidied ourselves I resumed 
my usual style of dress, and left the servants 
to clear away. We all six ladies went back to 
the general company. 

I noticed that some of the women servants 
eyed me with unusual interest, and said to 
myself that there must be something about 
me I -had forgotten to take off. 

I also noticed that the minister and Mr. 
Maxwell were talking together very gravely in 
a distant corner, and that Bobbie and Jessie 
and one or two of their admirers were in con- 
vulsions of laughter at some cm gm joke—but 
that was a common thing. AsI looked round 
for a seat Doosie came up to me with rather a 
—— face, and taking me by the arm 
said,— 

“Do you hear what they are all saying, 
Nellie ?”’ 

‘No; how should I?” I asked, impatiently. 
‘Why, they say that that marriage just 
now will stand in reality—that, joke or not, 
it is in accordance with the laws of Scotland, 
and that you and Captain Karslake are man 


MY LOVE LOVES ME. 





The world was never so bright before ; 
The skies were never so blue, I know ; 
And the birds keep warbling o’er and o’er, 
As they flit in the sunshine to and fro; 
And this they are singing so merrily : 
“I'm happy !—I’m happy !—my love loves 
me!’ 


He told me so at the gate last night; 
And won my promise to be his bride ; 
The moon shone down with a calm, clear 


light, 

And my lover's wish could not be denied ; 
So he kissed me, whispering tenderly : 
“Tm happy !—I’m happy!—my loves 

me!” 


And when I came in, dear mother said : 
‘* Where were you, daughter? You lingered 
late.” 


“ With Harry, down by the garden gate.’’ 
And I whispered again at my mother’s 


knee : 
“I’m happy !—I’m happy !—my love loves 
me!” 


And so the world is brighter to-day 
With a light I never knew before ; 
Dear mother says it will always stay 
And brighten life’s aieet more and more, 
If only lovers will faithful be— 
‘“‘ I’m happy !—I’m happy !—my love loves 
me!” 


So I will be constant and kind and true; 
He will never regret his love I know. 
We'll be as happy our whole lives through 
As we are now; and if that be so 
No wonder my heart sings constantly : 
“I’m happy !—I’m happy !—my love loves 
me!” . 








SAVED BY LOVE. 


—~o— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Is that your secret?’ gasps his lordship, 
his speech almost inarticulate, as the truth 
begins to dawn upon him at last. , 

“ This is my secret, and your wife bribed me 
to keep it.” 

‘* My poor, deeply-wronged Esme,” groans 
Warren ; ‘‘ how bitterly I have treated you. 
Can I ever redeem the past? Will you ever 
give me the opportunity—I, who am blind and 
a wreck of what I was, homeless, but for the 
generosity of some unknown friend ?”’ : 

“‘ Where is Lady Croyland, my lord? I wish 
to tell her that the vendetta is at an end 
between us, for her mother died in a lunatic 
asylum last week.” 


wretched Warren, bowing his head in his hands 
in a passion of grief and despair. 

Can you give me no information at all?” 
“None. Why not go to where Captain 
Dorman lived? The last time I heard of her 
was that she was living there,” this brokenly. 
“TI have been, but could get no tidings, 
though they knew where you were, and directed 
me here.” 
** How ve 
‘it all bewi ~ me. 
whereabouts ?’’ 

“I presume your wife makes herself 
acquainted with your movements, though you 
don’t seem to have troubled yourself about 
hers,” replies Viche, in a cutting tone of 
reproach, that causes his hearer to wince. 

IT don’t and won’t believe it,” he says, 
almost fiercely ; ‘she spurns, scorns, detests 
me, and serve me right too. Iam less to her 
than the veriest wretch that crawls the earth, 


strange |’? mutters his lordship; 
How did they know my 








and wife!”’ 
- (To be continued.) 


for a look of sympathy and pity would perhaps 
enter her eyes for his distress.” 


I said, while my cheeks flushed burning © 


“Would to Heaven I knew!” gasps the - 
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“There I differ with yousamy lord. You 
evidently never guaged the true nature of your 
wife—it was real sterling metal without alloy. 
Would to Heaven she had blessed nie with her 
affection ; I should, I believe, have-been a better 
man,” 

How these words stab the blind. man, 
who feels now that it is too late-+-that he is 
the only man: who has judged Esme wrongly ! 

“‘I am rightly punished,” he thinks, ‘ This 
darkness has come to measa judgment for 
my wilful blindness te my poor wronged 
darling.” 

His miserable reverie ‘is broken by Viche 
saying,— 

“ Can I be of any assistance im finding her ? 
I owe you both some reparation, I admit.” 

‘See here! ’’ Warren cries, ; *iftyou 
could find her and bring me the blessed: news 
that she would see me, speak to me, I’d not 
only forgive you all that is ‘past, but‘give you 
the very remnants of my fortune; go out into 


» the world an outcast—a pauper even.” 


“There is no need for that, my lord,” says 
Viche, even he touched by the agony’lie sees 
depicted on Warren's poor sightless counten- 
ance. “ What I can do I will do. As for reward, 
well, we'll see. You may depend upon one 
thing, I shall notrequire a very heavy one, 
for luck has not deserted me lately. The green 
board is a fickle jade, that smiles and frowns 
by turns, a8 you know to your cost, but she has 
smiled at last on this unusually unfortunate 
devil.” 

“Then cut it,” exclaims his lordship, 
earnestly. “ Take warning by me, it is not too 
late. This may seem humbugtd you,'but one 
good turn deserves another. If you go on ruin 
will result to soul and body. You have brought 
joy mingled with exquisite pain—the-pain of 
remorse for an ill-spent life, joy to know I was 
wrong in the estimation of a character which 
is as pure as snow. Out of my gratitude! tell 
you, whom I have deemed my most bitterest 
enemy, to give up your mode of existence and 
retrieve the past before it is too late.” 

“You ask me to do an impossibility; the 
fascination of gaming is my life, my only idea 
of happiness. It is the hazard, the intense 
excitement that lends its charm to miy very 
existence—without it I would rather die.” 

There is the:true. ring;of the gambler in his 
tone, while his eyes sparkle and gleam with the 
true gamester’s fire, that no influence can check 
or conquer, 

“My advice is only a mockery, I know,” 
Warren says, sadly, “so we will cliange the 
subject. Go your way, perhaps you may find 
peace in it; you and on differently con- 
stituted. My love of play was to find oblivion 
or distraction—anything but carking thought.” 

“An uneasy conscience, eh!” remarks 
Viche, with a tinge of his old sarcasm. 

“ Yes, » frightful ~ Yom that positively 
haunted me night and day. I ad:it it, but I 
will make atonement, grovel even at her 
feet ’—this brokenly— to receive one word of 
pity, of pardon. Go, find her if you have any 
human kindnéss in your nature.” 

‘*Enough! I will do my best for her sake, 
if not for yours. Adieu, my lord.” 

“Gone!” murmurs Warren, dejectedly ; 
“will he keep his word and seek my poor 
darling, my injured wife? Oh ! Heaven!” and 
here beads of dewy perspiration bedew his 
broad forehead as he ponders over the bitter 
mistake he has made. 

Two soft arms are suddenly flung around 
his neck, and little Esme is climbing up on his 
knee, prattlingin her innocent way. Volubly 
she pats the soft rings of hair lovingly that 
cluster around his head, * 

“Tan you see me yet?” she asks, trying to 
lift the green bandage from his eyes, and 
peering at him wonderingly, her roguish mouth 
seeking his and kissing the brown moustache 
lovingly. 

‘* No, little pet, not yet, but I hope to soon,” 
catching the dainty little creature to his 
Coonepe “but what made you think I could, 
eh?” 


doing to see very soon, and I want you to see 
me, pease, before any one else.” 
Miserable as he is he cannot help smiling at 
the quaint mite. 
“ So you want me to see first,” he says, 
affectionately; “then I will make a com 
with you that you shall be the first little girl 
I look at when these poor eyes open again. 
Will that wey you?” 
“ Yes, me will put on my pretty new frock 
and sash.” 
“ So you think that will take me by storm, 
eh, little fairy ? Why, you would dazzle me by 
your magnificence,” this playfully. 
‘‘Mamma says you would tiss me to pieces 
if you tould see me.” 
“She says right, mydarling believe T 
should.” 
At this point Margaret calls the child in- 
doors. 


child,” he moans, tears trickling down his 
cheeks, “ to feel her arms around my neck as 
I did that innocent’s justnow! ‘Oh! Heaven, 
my burden is very heavy. She'will never care. 
for her father, who has neglected Her from 
babyhood.” 

The operation in a few days was over, with 
most satisfactory results, strict orders 
were given to both patient and nurse that he 
was not to use his restored sight except in a 
partially darkened room, as the sudden change 
would retard his recovery ; so he was still corm- 
pelled to wear a huge green shade, muth to 
his annoyance, for he hungered like any statv- 
ing creature to look once again on his own 
kind, to gaze at nature and its bright greets 
and gay colours. The very anticipation sent 
a thrill of intense joy through his frame. 





CHAPTER XXXVIM. 

“Tr is you, Marsa. Whyonearth have you 
denied yourself to me?” says Viche, one 
morning, as he comes fight upon Lady Croy- 
land as she is entering the gate of her own 
pretty cottage. 

She turns pale, and starts back with.a cry 
of alarm, saying,— 

Me, shave you come here? I had 


7; had died,” he adds, in a sad tone. 

‘‘No, nd; Heaven forbid,” she says, fer- 
vently. “ What I meanis, I had hoped I had 
gone out of your life.” 

“ Because you despise me. Well, I deserve 
it all; but it is with no intent of evil I have 
sought you now.” 

“Then you really have come here for me?” 

“Yes ; I have come to say the feud is over.” 

‘““What do you mean, Oscar?” she asks, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Is—is—my mother——” - 

“Your mother is no longer alive. My ven- 
geance dies with her.” 

“« Poor mother, anhappy sufferer! So Heaven 
has released you at last,” she murmurs, Aloud 
she says,— 

“So you have come to tell me this?” 

‘Yes; and to repair the terrible thischief I 
made years ago. I feel I owe this to M wd 

“It is too late now,” she says. hee 4 
husband’s heart is steeled against me. 
believes me to be heartless and unworthy.” 

‘You are wrong, Marsa ; your husband loves 
= dearer than the day he led you to the 
altar.”’ 

“You know not what you aré saying. I tell 
you he detests the very name of me—shudders 
even when it-is mentioned.” 

“You are wrong, I tell you,” he says, em- 
phatically, “for Lotd Croyland told me wi' 
his own lips that to only hear one word 
pardon, of pity, from you would give him joy 
unspeakable.” 

‘He told you that?” she falters. “ When 
did you see him?” 

“One day last week, befére he underwent 
the operation. I have not seen him since.” 

“T never knew that you even canie to the 
house,”’ she rejoins, completely amazed at his 
intelligence. 


“What would I not give to see my own | 


him all, Ihwve the pe tt of de scoundrel, 
and have répaited my faults ds TAF as lies in 
my power,”’ 


“You have lifted the miseraBlé saspicion 
from his mind and ‘told hint I was innocent of 


| atght against him? Oh! Oscar, I bless you 


for your weléomeé présence; you have brought 
joy. to my ‘heart, a anita hope that had 


«Oan you ever forgive me in your heart of 
hearts 2’ he asks, humbly. 

“ Yes, I freely forgive you, Oséar, for alkyou 
have done, for you are only Mii, and I was 
not free from blame in the old days when you 
wooed me,” 

“Would to Heaven, Mursa, yot tad not 
‘scorned me,” “ginothily’, “much. sin 
and sorrow might e Beet averted, for TI 
‘loved Ps Foy only ‘a man cat who Toves once 
in @ 1 6. 

“Do not speak of it,” she falters’; “it only 


adds to the pain you suffer. I was yotmg, 
thoughtless, an , like a‘ gay butterfly, 
mae ee ho to the pai I might 

« Yon were an tinge,” le nmtters, under his 
breath, “who d have made me what you 


leper a Lag season 
“ Will you let bygones be bypones?” she 
‘asks, a tremour running thro Hi ngeeh 

“Did T not sw rdw that with death 
comes réléase—I mean reltase “froth me, 
‘While’ your mother lived my vow remained 
Hneriginig over your ‘head like tHe sword of 
‘De , but the grave has swallowed ‘tip ull 
‘ettinity ftom: he rs 

“You have acted tobly to set mid free, Oscar. 


Heaven bless you,” giving him her ‘harid. 

* Dure I take ie” he aturttitirs, looking at it: 
with yearning eyés, “I, who have so cruelly 
wronged ve ' : 

“Why not ?” she falters. “ All animosity is. 
ended; let there be and friendship be- 
tween us; be Warren’s friend, my friend an@ 
brother. My poor mother robbed you of a 
loved sister ; let me take her place ?” 

«Poo lute,” he siiys, frentilously. “TI ama 

mnbler, a kind o: ¥ eter of sodiety ; tot a 
fit bared for beautiful Lady Croy- 
lard.” . : 
"You are what unfortunate circnmstances 
have tritde you,” she says softly, -her eyes fil- 
ling with tears; ‘‘you are not lost yet, the 
past can and shall be redeemed. You have 
saved me from a life-long bitter trial, let me 
save you now from f. “Mine shall be- 
the task to Itire, to bene gg ftom. the 
temptation of the gaming- .. Trast me, 
Oscar ; be my brother from this hour: Come, 

miss. I owe you so much, let mé pay my 
debt.”’ 

_ He stands irrésolute, His eyés averted from 
her beseeching F 
‘Your entice, Cleat: let it be yea?” she 


pleads. 
“ You léx and w meé,” he says, 
moodily. ‘‘T have done all T cati to place 


matters straight between Lord Ctoyland and 
yourself; let that suffice. I ever wish to 
trouble you again. Forget nie; it id Better so, 
believe me. I am too old a bitd to chain or 
fetter now.” = Ir E 
“Wherever you go may Heavet be witl 
you,” she sys, solemnly, # pang# of disap- 
pointnient' in her hexrt to see how 
determined he {s.to continue his ertati¢ life. 
“Tet me kiss yout hand, Esme,” he says, 
sadly ; “if is for last time, for your path 
and mine will be wide  apurt from: this day 


forwatd. I-would not let shatiow ever 
ctoss yottr threshold lest ‘bfitig more 
sorrow.” 
She givés him Her Hand, on which gleam=> 
the golden cirlet placed there by her husband. 


Reverently he totiches with his lips the cold, 
white hand ; then sdys, ly a 
~ «Good-bye, Lady C 4 is; I trust, 
your life from which all the dark 
shadows have dispersed, never to be renewed. 
Heaven knows I shall never torment you, for 
this is good-bye for ever.” 








“Tos I heard Margy say gemman was 


‘T had a long interview with him, and told 
5S 


- « No, oh, 10! she says, sorrowftlly; “ Stay- 
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—_<_<_=_—X—KXaXK—aX—_—X—X! 
Come with me to Warren ; he is not without 
fault. Core, F Beg, I entreat——* 

But Oscar Viche had passed Ott df the 
gate, and froth her sight for ever. 

“TJ should only ¢ her existences,” he 
says to himself. “ husband of ‘hers is 
2 most jealous nattfe, ard mipht again make 
her miserable. I will not stay to be'temipted ; I 
have doné her h#rm enough.” 

“Tf you had only listened’ to my er,” 
she says, wistfully., ‘Poor Oscar, thereis 
mine of ela te your nattire mixed with the 
dross. Why, oh? why did you riot listen'to my 
entreaty, and commence @ new life among men 
and women Who'would have loved and’ gtfided 
you by the bonds of gratitdd¢d and affection?” 

Alas, it was. £00 late to repitie over her 
defeat, for he ‘was’ gotte out of’ Her’reach, so 
she was obliged to betake herself ‘Hottte to 
Warren, and confess, as best she cota; that'she, 
his devoted: fitttse, Was His ‘Bsns, the wife 
whom hé had “for deemet! tot’ worthy 
even of the tle. 

“Will he Gast the roi Hihr apalit, *” she 
thinks, gga Ae he kebab hotise, “for 
peactietng another déddit upor hint’? That 
would, indeed, be Herd:’* 

Trembling in, anxious fear ste enters‘atid 
tells her story to Murgatet, wht’ Hstétis in 
astonishment af the néws. ; 

“What a stratige thing the mmster never 
breathed a word to nie about thisvisit of Mr. 
Viche’s? Itis evident’ he is keeping it very 
close for-something. The fixct'is, he Kiows how 
wrong he has betel Ald cati't bedr the thonght 
of it all,” sayy the good sotil, anit y- 
“There’s one igesitig, he will see that I was 
right when I took Your part. Tt takes me quite 
annoyed, it does, atc so'blind all these 
years through his Wickéa' jealousy.” 

“ Don’t reproach Hith, Margaret. If he lids 
erred you must &dinit he has suffered.” 

CAN people Who réfuse to listeti to reason 
and sense déserves to,’ retorts’ Margaret, 
stoutly. “ I' don't'fotgét the ban he placed on 
you, poor innocent lamb, jist for ‘fiere stis- 
picion. Pshaw, it’ tiakes me’ cross to think 
how yout two lites Have béen spdilti’’ 

“Then don’t let us think of the past;old' 
friend. The futtte i¢ now what we have to 
deal with; How t6 bréak the trtith to dear; 
Warren.” f 

“T have # capital idea, my lady. He is! 
dotingly fond Of otf little Miss Esme. Tell her’ 
she may may tell the géntleman her real name, 
and also talk abotit you! Whilé she is chatting 
to him rte cath Bé near, and then reveal your: 
self without’ giving hirh a start.” 

“T will do it to-day—now,” and aay: she 
bormded ‘to find her child, for she yearned, with 
all a Wife’s terider love, to be again restored to 
her lover-husband;:to feel his atmsaround her, 
and to’rest her head on his breast as she 
did in the old.days, when it seémed like 
Heaven on earth to look into his tender eyes, 
and see them. swimming with the fire of a 
passionate devotion, béathing déwWn oi her 
beautiful, glowing facé. 





——— 


CHAPTER XXXIX., AND LAST. 
“ Loox at me,pease.. I have dot on my pretty 


says, artlessly; ‘don’t you like it? Does it 
make 799 ill adain, toss you may call me 
pet ?” , 


Putting the tiny little lady down he stands | 


up erect for a second, as if to collect his 
thoughts, then ¢atelies het up again, and looks 

long and searchingly into the wondering little 
ace. 

“You tell me that yout tidyivitit’s namie is 
Bane, too,” he pursues; “dées she know 
me ” 

‘* Yes, and my mamma loves you,’ shé criéd, 
“when the doctor mended your podt eyes.”’ 

, Esme’s idea of an oculist was certaiiily 
rather vague. She wae under the impression 
that Warten’s eyes wis sitnilar th her dolls, 
wher those optics were injured by some un- 
toward accident, and if: of his intétise 
‘amidtion; he even caniot int from smilitig. 

A light is 
brain, anda glad, blissful th seizes hit, 
for the blessed thought rises before him that 
he is pressing his oWn-child'to his’ breast: 

“So your mamma cried when thy eyes wete 
ended ay darling Na he sa iy in’& very 
ecstity of joy at the détight otight' that 
will init tpt ith, inspite of all, that Wis 
nurse Who has watthed hii ni#tt’ and day is 
his own Wife, his beautiful Esme. 

“Yes; she cries very often, and prays for 
you every night ; so does ittle Esme.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my sweet, my own 
darling,” he cries, smothering her with kisses 
till she is compelled to gasp for breath, and 
struggle from. his arms, that.almost hurt her 
in their passionate love. 

“Will you not ‘say that: to. me, too, hus- 
band?” says a tremulous voice, as Esme, 
Lady Croyland, stands before them, her nurse's 
garb discarded, her, glorious face flashed, her 
eyes sparkling like stars—for she had overheard 
part of her husband's conversation—and sweet 
hope beat in her bosom of: united bliss and 
love with him again, the man whom she had 
blessed with her maiden heart. 





gr gh ores Brat ge his | 


‘““Gréat heavens?” he gasps; “then you | 


are my own eruelly-used wife. Can you'eve 
forgive one so guilty, so culpable as I?”’ 
“TI have nothing to forgive, dear Warren,” 
she falters; “‘ Whére there is no love they say 
there is no jealousy, so I must look upon the 


days thatare gorie'iti thatlight. You loved me, | 


lam sare—not Wisely, but toe well.” 
“ Thavtk Heavet, my darling, I cxn see 


have brought me back to life and joy. What 
can I éver do to repay you the débt I owe?” 

* Love and trust me, dear Warrén; that is 
my only desire, the one reward I covet.” 

It is needléss to say that sweet kisses sealéd 
the promise, that both niotHer afd child ware 
closely érnbraced in his lovitig arti$; tilt 
Marjory ériteréd, and put a stop td the pretty 
little scene, saying,— 

“So Mastét Warren, I have eight you, 
haive I, kissing--—”’ 

“My daftlitg wife and out tfred8tte; ch? 
Margaret; itd you jealous ?—bééatse if you 
are come; my heart is large enough t6 aétitiit 
you, even though you helped in this little plot." 

Tears: wellin the faithfalold’ eyes; a¥ she 
says, tremiilensly,— 

‘‘ Heaven be praised, my boy, for this blessed 
day, when I see your pooreyes opened in 
reality to the world as well as the virtues of 
your dear, patient, long-suffering wife, my 
honoured mistress, Lady Croyland.” 

Warren kisses the wrinkled cheek affec- 
tionately, and ‘presses her hand gratefully. 

**Tharks} dear old friend and nurse, for 
your’ faithful love ; you have, indeed, .beeh my 
true champion, bat now I transfer your 
allegiance to-your lady, for I do not deserve 
it. She isn angel.” 

“I: told) yeu so. years ago, my lord, I knew 
her’ worth,” she chuckles, ber heart positively 
overflowing with happiness at this reunion. 

It would be difficalt tosay who was the 
happiest: in, that household that night, for 
each’ heart iwas filled with gladness. 

Little Esme was never tired of sitting on. 
her father’s. knee, and relating all her stories, 
and listeaing to his while her mother sat rapt 
in bliss by his side, their hands clasped in 
each. other’s in a bond of love, firmer, purer, 
and r than they had ever experienced 
before, for it had been tried through the 
furnace, and was now free frona any dross. 


* a. * * * 


A month has passed since husband and wife 
were united. The scene opens at Croy!and, 


where Esme, Warren, and little Esme are all 


located. 
Lord Croyland is fast recovering his wonted 


, health and strength, and almost looks his old 


ou,” he says, solemnly, as he gathets her to | 


is artis and his breast, ‘for 
= dear face and say truthfully that 1 did 
ove you as only a passionate youriy nature 
knows when I won you for nity bride; but since 
I havé learnt your true worth, your real dis- 
position, whi 


can look into | 


self. 
He is pacing up and down the grandold park 


| arm-in-arm with Lord MaclIvor ; there is the 


same old expression of friendship on both 
their faces as there was in the old boyish 
days. 

‘So you tell me that Esme saved me twice 


. from ruin?” 


“Yes; both times the Croyland diamonds 


/ were made the instrument, old man; they 


I so shamefully misjadged, I 


tell you, Esme, you appear to me too good, too | 


pure, evén for wy devotion.” 


“No, nto, deat Warren, that could never be. | 


We have both beer ‘faulty, I as much as’you ; 
besides, you haven't asked mie about Lord 
MaclIvor; you know ?.”’ 

‘* Stay, Heme,’ he says; “do not mention 
his name, I have so bitterly wronged him 
that it isthe one blot-on my happiness if I 
can évet repay: my indebtedness to him. 
Heaven kndwe Ii would sacrifice all I possess, 


frock,” prattles little Esme, paning. inte, | for I know now, when. it' is too late, how good, 
re 


Warren’s room, staniling | im a 
dainty picture a beauty; 

“‘ So-youshave donned Your,brayery for me?” 
he replies, shifting his green siade from his 
eyes, and leoking at the child with a world of 
tendernessrand longing. 

“Yes, mamma and Marjory dressed me, 
and told»me I; might. tell you something how |, 
that you;are.better.”’ , 

_ “ What, was that, my pet?” he asks, draw- 
ing her, upon’ his, knee, gazing into the!) 
innocent little rosebud face curiously. i 

“Mamma sald you would not be ill any, 
more; so Lb was to,tell you my name.was Esme ‘ 
—ittle Esme.” 4 at ' | 

“Esme,” he says, turning.dea le, and 
trembling Cathe ; “is mm ake e?” |) 

“Yes and -s@ ja.my mamma’s; too,” she 





thow paltient; he hasbeen to one who has 
\wronged him past recall.” 

‘“You have not; offended him so deeply as 
you fancy,” she says, with a reassuring smile ; 
‘his is a long-suffering, grand .nature that 
névér céates. to Dear—nay, éven to suffer for 
oné whom he has once loved.” 

« But perhaps you are not aware of all I 
have done .t6 catise his jist wrath?” he says, 


‘nervously, 


* Pleass don't talk about that now, dearest 
husband,’ shie pléads ; ‘‘ he is ready to extend 
to you the same brothérly affection when you 
miéet for our little Esme’s sake, whom he 
loves very dearty.” 

“You shall. bé: my mediator, darling,” he 
says, lovingly, as he kisses again and again 
the beautiful lips of his restored wife; “ you 


¢ 


are precious gems, and no mistake,” this with 
a laugh. 

“ By Jove, Angus, you and my darling wife 
make me feel the veriest criminal on earth.” 

“Stop Croyland! let us not bring up the 
past, I wish to bury it. I only want you to 
know what # treasure Lady Croylend is. As 
regards myself in the business, please forget mry 
share init.” 

Two hands are grasped silently andfervently, 
and’ the pair saunter towards: the mansion 
where Esme stands beside the Dowager Lady 
Croyland; while little Exme clings to her 
grandmother’s velvet robe, waiting to grect 
them, for Warren has met his friend at the 
station, and is bringing him home, 

A bright smile illumines Eeme’s face as 
she holds out her hand to greét/her visitor, 
and her child, with a cry of delight, jumps wp 
into his outstretched arme. 

“I, see you are a great favourite with my 
little pet,” langhs Warren. 

“ Yes, Esme and [are old friends, Croyland 
—are we not, my little fairy ?’’ 

“Yes, you is my bootiful gemman,’’ she 
says, fondly, ‘“Buf I love you, papa dear, 
very, yery. much too.” 

Lord Croyland leaves the group for a 
moment to hide the happy tears that will well 
in his eyes. hen he returns to them he sees 
his wife holding the Croyland diamonds out 
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in her hand to his mother ; the gleaming things 
flash in the sunlight as they lay in their velvet 
bed 


His mother takes the case in her hands, 
that are trembling with emotion, and remov- 
ing the jewels from their nest, clasps them on 
Esme’s arms and neck, and places the tiara on 
her head, saying tremulously,— 

‘“These gems are rare, my dear daughter, 
but they are not half worthy of you, for a wife 
such as you have proved yourself isa jewel 
beyond price, for by your love you have saved 
my only child.” : 
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+t “Yes, mother, dear, I can endorse your 
sts words,” says Warren; “you, my darling, 
A saved me by your devotion and love,” 
WW a 
bp [vH2 END. ] 
Bay 
ze 
+ itt INDIA INK. 
es “Many articles are found in the extensive 


literature of China written by their learned 
i men about the paper, ink, and brushes that 
> they use for writing, but unfortunately very 
little is said about the technology of their 
inks. It is quite otherwise in the recent book 
written by Chen-ki-souen, for he describes 
every stage of its preparation with great accu- 
tare wacy and in detail. 

} According to our Celestial author, a kind of 
: ~pigment ink was discovered 2697 to 2597 B.c. 
It was employed for writing on silk with a 
bamboo rod. Afterwards an ink was 

from a certain stone (encre de pierre), which is 
still known in China as che-hei. It was not 
until 260 or 220 B.c. that they began to make 
an ink from soot or lamp-bluck. The soot was 
F obtained by burning gum lac and pine wood. 
‘hy This ink was made at first in round balls and 
very soon supplanted the stone ink. 


; 
| 
}. 4. * For a while the province of Kiang-si appears 
p to have made a monopoly of ink- ing. 
Under the dynasty of Tang, in 618 to 906 a.v., 
> “there was a special officer called an inspector, 
ay who had charge of its manufacture. He had 
fos to furnish the Chinese court with a certain 
te ~quantity of this ink annually. Some of the 
iy factories seem to have been ‘“‘royal Chinese” 
factories. The Emperor Hinan-Tsong (713 to 
‘ty 756 a.p.) founded two universities, to which he 
Let sent three hundred and thirty-six balls of ink 
hs four times a year. 


The most celebrated ink factory in China is 
that of Li-ting-kouei, who lived in the latter 
part of the reign of Tang, and is said to have 
made an excellent article. He made his ink in 
the shape of a sword or staff, or in round cakes. 
The test of its authenticity consisted in break- 
ing up the rod and putting the pieces in water ; 
if it remained intact at the end of a month, 
it was genuine Li-ting-kouei. Since the death 
of ‘this celebrated man there seems to have 
deen no advance made in its manufacture. 


In the manufacture of lampblack nearly 
everything is used that willburn. Beside pine 
wood we may mention petroleum, oils obtained 
crom different plants, perfumed rice flour, bark 
; of the pomegranate tree, rhinoceros horn, 

Saati pearls, musk, etc. Nor does fraud seem tohave 
Na been entirely wanting. According to Chinese 
authorities, the principal thing is the proper 
preparation of the lampblack; the best smells 
like musk, and the addition of musk not only 
Bee serves to give poor goods the resemblance of 

fi fine ones, but really makes it worse. 

The binding agent plays the chief part next 
to the lampblack ; ordinary glue and isinglass 
alone are now used. In old times glue made 
from the horns of the rhinoceros and of deer 
was employed. 

Good Chinese ink improves with age, and 
should not be used for a few years after it is 
+ made. It is not easy to keep it as it must be 

protected from moisture. Some persons, in 
1 rubbing it up, make circular movements that 
4 soon ruin it. It is better to rub it in straight 

“ lines back and forth with the least possible 

pressure, 
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CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV.—(continued). 


** Annoup,”’ said Mrs. Grant, in blithe tones, 
“this is Sir John’s fiancee, and shejhas come to 
invite us to the wedding.” 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, gently, ““I am Hya- 
cinth Dane.” 

“ Hyacinth Dane!” in a voice of bewilder- 
ment. 

* Arnold,” exclaimed his wife, in reproach- 
ful tones, “‘ what can you mean by repeating 
Lady Hyacinth’s words, and why are you 
staring at me like that?” 

“ey beg your pardon, Katy, and yours, Lady 
Hyacinth ; I was only astonished.” 

*““At Sir John’s choice?’ said Hyacinth, 


archly. 

‘“No; at the sight of you. Do you know | heart 
we have met once before ?”’ 

“When?” 


“I was with Sir John on the dull winter's 
afternoon when he found you in the snow. I 
shall never forget his face as he 7 his 
horse and took you in his arms. e knew 
nothing then as to who you were. We could 
not even tell if you were alive or dead. John 
carried you a shapeless heap of snow, as it 
seemed to me, up the avenue—and now you 
are to be his wife!”’ 

“Tt sounds like a romance,’’ said Katy, 
with glistening eyes ; “‘ it must have been love 
at first sight.”’ 

“T think it was.” 

Arnold looked at her with a strange, 
troubled gaze. 

“You will think me presumptuous, Lady 
Hyacinth, but I believe we have met before.” 

“You can hardly call it a meeting,” said 
Hyacinth, “since I was unconscious.’ 

“T did not mean last winter, but before. 
Do you know there is a face in my sketch-book 
of which yours might be the original? All 
your features seem familiar to me.” 

‘*Perhaps I resemble one of your fancy 
sketches,” she suggested, smiling ; and then, 
with renewed persuasions to the young couple 
to come to Normanhurst, Hyacinth rejoined 
her stepmother, who had just returned. 

It was Mrs. Grant who spoke, and she 
looked straight into her husband’s eyes. 

‘“‘T don’t like it, Katy.” 

“She is charming, Arnold. I think Sir 
John fortunate. She has one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw.” 

‘‘And the saddest.” 

‘That will change when she is married.” 

‘¢T am sure I have seen her before.” 

‘Then if you have,”’ retorted his wife, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘I don’t see why you should ob- 
ject to Sir John’s choice. Had he promised you 
to marry someone you had never seen.” 

But Arnold had disappeared. 


He went upstairs in the small off-room he 
kept boxes and unused canvas in; he tossed 
things about until he came to a ‘sketch-book 
with various fancy drawings. He turned 
over the leaves hurriedly, and reached the 
picture of a girl with a face like Hyacinth’s, 
only of less matured, less lustful beauty—the 
same girl one would have said, only less 
formed, less tried. { 

Arnold looked at it eagerly, anxiously. 

“Tt can’t be,” he muttered; “it must be 
some favourite fairy of my own; what I fear 
is impossible. I know John told me Lord 
Norman bent his daughter as closely shut u 
as.though she were a professed nun. I recol- 
lect his saying she was a perfect child shut up 
in the schoolroom with a governess. I am 
the victim of some dreadful fancy.” 

But the fancy would not leave him. He 
went down to dinner; he tried to answer his 
wife’s bright talk. He struggled bravely to 
hide from her his secret care. 

But Katy was too fond of him not to see 
there was something amiss. 

“ He has not got on with his picture,” she 


thought to herself. “I must try and divert 
his thoughts.” 

So she spoke of Hyacinth Dane, and said 
how dmb. 4 she would be if it were possible 
to go to her wedding, and she asked her hus. 
band whether it was possible to accept Lady 
Norman’s invitation. 

“We will go,’’ he returned, quickly. “I 
can’t miss Carlyle’s wedding, even though I 


disap prove his choice.” 
. Disapprove his choice! Why, Arnold, 
she is quite perfect—a charming bride !"’ 
Arnold shook his head. 


“ She is very beautiful; lovely as a poet's 
dream. But good old Jack wanted a wife 
who loved him ; aye, and deserved one, too.” 

“How do you know Lady Hyacinth does 
not love him?” 

Arnold si “ 

* Ah, Katy! you are not worldly wise. 
Lady Hyacinth has done her loving. Her 
has been given away once ; her hand she 
will bestow this month on Sir John Carlyle 
just because he hap) to be a millionaire.” 

“TI think you're horrid, Arnold,” said his 
pretty wife, severely, ‘‘ quite perfectly horrid.” 

He kissed her. 

“TI must leave you alone this afternoon, 
child. I have some business I must attend 
to. Don’t fidget if I’m late for tea. I have 
to go to the library and a few other places.” 

“ All right. I'll wait.” 

** No, don’t,’’ and he was off. 

He tank the etengres i rang fro Siserr 

e e Un an! m Gower- 
Sipptug mains Geavaghs selot Sapa seed busy 

ipping rain, qui and busy 
thenaakinaes, ntit he came to a church 
which seemed to him familiar. ‘ 

The door stood open, and he went in. It 
was one of those churches which always are 
open. Fortune favoured the artist ; one of the 
clergy stood giving directions to the clerk. 

Arnold stepped up to him, and with a bow 
proferred some request. ’ 

“Certainly,” returned the rector; ‘if you 
will step this way I can show you the books 
m . 
—— in the vestry he gave Mr. Grant a 
chair, and gioord before him a large volume 
bound in vellum. . 

Then with a rare delicacy he turned aside 
whilst the stranger opened the book and 
turned at once to a page near the end which 
get: Fun wn in oe ie ret of 
the ing year. y five minutes, an 
he coal what he wanted. He had solved the 
awful doubt which troubled him. 

The rector saw him start, and perceiving 
the quest was ended, came back to his side. 

‘* Would you like a copy of the entry?” 

‘‘ If you please’—arid he produced his two- 
and-sevenpence, as though the statement he 
had found clearly concerned his own happiness. 

A folded paper was given to him in a few 
minutes, and he walked back to the busy 
streets. : 

But with what a ee ! His 
face was ashy white, and his lips shook under 
strong excitement. 

“It can’t be,” he mutters; ‘noone could 
be so wicked, so infamous. I can't believe 
that, come what may.” 

Mr. Grant was reckless with his money that 
afternoon. He —— in the luxury of a 
cab, and reached the agi ty which he be- 
longed by five o'clock. e went to the 
ing-room and called for a file of the Times. 

“This year and last,” he said, hurriedly ; 
“begin from November.” 

He leant one elbow on the table and shaded 
his eyes under his hand as he his self- 
imposed task. He searched one by one through 
all the papers for nearly three loaie months. 
Then he gave a start, and pushed the file 
away from him. : 

“T thank Heaven,” he muttered, looking, 
“I thought it could not beas I feared. Thank 
Heaven! Butoh! what must she not have 
suffered ?”’ 

He had found what he sought, reader, and 
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he had discovered one-half of Hyacinth’s 
secret. 





CHAPTER V. 


Sm Joun Cartyz had his way; the arrange- 
ments for the wedding were on a scale of ex- 
treme magnificence. Eight titled maidens— 
three of them duke’s daughters—were to 
attend Hyacinth to the altar. People had 
come from far and near to do honour to Lord 
Norman’s child. -Normanhurst was filled 
from basement to attic. Never in livin 
memory had such a brilliant throng gather 


in the grand old mansion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant were not peent. Katy 
was unfeignedly disappointed, but the artist 
stood his ground. 


“Tt is mot the expense, child,” he said, 
fondly; ‘‘he would make that up, somehow. 
I have a ee reason for not wanting to 
witness Sir John’s wedding.” 

“And he is your oldest friend? Oh, 
Arnold!” 

“My cope friend ; my ty I will not coun- 
tenance by my presence the ceremony which 
will pert fy wretched.” . 

“Wretched! When Lady Hyacinth is all 
that is sweet and lovable?” 

“She does not love him,” returned the 
artist, pares. “ Katy, I cannot explain my- 
self. I daresay I seem to you to have taken 
leave of my senses; but I have a firm presenti- 
= no good will — of this marriage; it 

il! bring nothing but misery to them both.” 

He sat down and ‘aslo t his old friend 
briefly, saying it was impossible for them to 
leave London at present ; and Katy sent a few 
lines to Lady Hyacinth expressing her re- 
gards and showing pretty plainly, poor little 
woman, it was not her fault they declined the 
invitation. - tu 4 . 

Sir John looked puzzled when Hyacinth 
showed him Mrs. Grant’s note. 

“ She wanted to come, then, and the diffi- 
culties are made by Arnold. I fancied nothing 
would have kept him from meat such a time.” 

“I think he disapproves,” suggested the 


Of what?’’ 


msense,” said Sir John, almost gruffly ; 
“what could make you think of such a thing ?” 
“T dont know.” 
“You must have some reason, Hyacinth.” 
_.‘ Well, then, he was not candid and friendly, 
like his wife, but as stiff and cold as possible. 


He persisted he had seen me before, and I ; 
- made her swallow a glass of wine. 


can’t put it into words, John, but his whole 
manner seemed to say he thought you were 
ma a t mistake.” 


grea ee 
“ I don’t care what he thinks, but Iam hurt, | 





Hyacinth. I would have staked my soul on | 


Arnold’s friendship.” 

Fhe twenty-eighth came at last—calm, 
serene, and lovely, just an ideal wedding-day. 
The was blue and cloudless, the air soft 
and y ; One would have said nature had 
turned back a few months in compliment to 
the happy pair. 

Miss Johnson came into the bride’s room 
with a dainty tray of breakfast. 

‘My darling!” and she kissed her, “I hope, 
oh ! I hope you will be happy. It is such a 
beautiful day, Hyacinth, so bright and fair. 
I should like to think it was an emblem of your 
future life,” 

Hyacinth trembled. 

_ “I wonder if it is very wicked?” she asked 
in a faint voice. “I cannot think; my head 
feels on fire. Qh, tell me if I ought to draw 
back now—while there is yet time.” 

“ Draw back now!” gasped Miss Johnson ; 
“impossible. The church is decorated and 
carpeted with red cloth, the bridesmaids are 
dressing. Draw back now, my dear !—it is 
too late,” 

Hyacinth said nothing more. She turned 
her head on her pillow and closed her eyes. 

. You must eat some breakfast,” urged her 
— — “ or you will be faint and ill.” 
io can’ ” 





~_ 





But again persuaded, she raised the cup of 
coffee to her lips and drank it with feverish 
thirst ; the eatables she sent away untouched 
—they would have choked her. 

Lady Norman and her own maid dressed 
the bride. When their work was completed, 
they stood for one moment gazing at her in 
speechless satisfaction, since it seemed to them 
had they realized her beauty. 

She wore long floating robes of snowy satin, 
contrary to custom untrimmed with lace, 
but merely looped here and there with orange 
blossoms; her veil was of point d’Alencon, 
fastened on her chestnut hair by diamond 
stars; her bodice was high, but the sleeves 
came only to the elbow, displaying the shape 
of her beautiful rounded arms. She was yery 
pale, but perfectly calm and Zit sensemal. 

“Sir John will be delighted,” murmured 
the Countess. ‘‘Hyacinth, you have five 
minutes to spare. I want to show you a 
wedding present which has just arrived ;’’ and 
sho placed in the bride’s hand an exquisite 
bouquet-holder in carved filligree satin. 

‘Is it not beautiful ?” 

“Charming. Who sent it?” 

‘Lord Montrevor.”’ 

A kind of dim memory came to Hyacinth 
that she had heard that name’ before—that 
once, long ago, it had had a special interest 
for her. 

‘‘Lord Montrevor!’’ she repeated; ‘have 
I ever seen him ?’’ 

“T think not; he is an old friend of your 
father’s, a most eccentric man. I never could 

r ” 


‘* What has he done eccentric ? ” 

‘* Oh, he kept single till he was past seventy, 
and had brought up his nephew as his heir; 
then he suddenly married his housekeeper. 
I suppose he was-ashamed of himself, for. he 


| kept the secret five years, until he had three 


children, and the late housekeeper grew im- 
patient for their rights.” 

Hyacinth laid down the bouquet-holder as 
if it had stung her. 

“*T don’t like hisstory. I wish he had not 
sent me a present.” 

“ You haven’t heard the end of ‘his story, 
which is even more romantic. The three 
children died in one week of some contagious 
fever, the nephew was knocked on the head 
with a Zulu spear, and at this moment Lord 
Montrevor is wringing his hands for want 
of an heir.” 

White as marble had grown the bride’s face. 

Frightened at her pallor, though she had no 
idea what caused it, Lady Norman hastily 


“I shall leave you, now, Hyacinth. The 
carriage for you and your father will be at the 
door directly I have started. You look awfully 
white ; you had better sit in this low chair till 


; they come to call yon.” 


It might have been hours instead of minutes 
to Hyacinth’s troubled mind before the maid 
appeared, 

“ The Earl is waiting, my lady ;’’ and then 
for the last titne Hyacinth walked down the 
stairs of Normanhurst as one of its inmates. 
Henceforward she would be only an occasional 
visitor. 

Her father met her in the hall, and drew 
her hand through his arm. 

**T have told them to drive fast,” he said 
to her; ‘‘ we are very late.” 

That was all. No word of fatherly affection, 
of regret for their parting; no kindly hopes 
forthe future. They sat opposite to each other 
in the brougham, and never exchanged a 
single remark until the carriage stopped be- 
fore the porch of the Red Cross church. 

Hyacinth’s bridesmaids formed themselves 
into a procession behind her as she advanced 
leaning on the Earl’s arm. The autumn sun- 
shine poured into the beautiful old church, 
lighting up the fair faces and brilliant toilets. 

e organ thundered forth the Wedding 
March, and all the while Hyacinth saw 
nothing, heard nothing; she only felt that 
she stood on the edge of a precipice, that she 
was crossing a rubicon from which it would 





€ 





be impossible to turn back, that she was 
raising up an awful barrier between herself 
and the past. 

_The solemn service began, two deans and a 
bishop were to tie the nuptial knot. 

Hyacinth listened as though in a dream. 
She repeated the responses after the clergy- 
man ; she gave her hand passively to Sir John 
at the proper time, but throughout all she had 
the same strange dazed sensation, as though 
she herself were far away, and this brilliant 
crowd, this solemn service, concerned her not 
at all. 

The last words were spoken. Sir John led 
his wife into the vestry to sign her name for 
the last time. 

The bishop gave her a pen, and she wrote 
“ Hyacinth ”’ in clear, bold characters. Then 
she paused. One would really have said she 
had forgotten what came next, and Sir John, 
noticing the absent look on ber face, repeated 
the old name for her letter by letter, as though 
she had been a little child. Then he whispered, 

“This has been too much for you, my 
darling; ‘the sooner you are at home the 
better.”’ 

But it was not to be yet. Lady Hyacinth 
had to receive the felicitations of the bishop 
and his assistants; she had to receive the 
kisses of her parents and the bridesmaids. It 
was @ good ten minutes before Sir John could 
lead-her down the aisle to the waiting carriage. 

It was over. To that. brilliant wedding 
succeeded a stately banquet. There were 
speeches and toasts without end—it seemed 
hours to Hyacinth before she could go up- 
stairs and exchange her white dress for a 
travelling costume. The bridesmaids were 
in attendance; Lady Norton herself was as- 
sisting, but Hyacinth’s last words and last 
confidences were for her old governess. i 

“You will write to..me,.’.she, entreated ; 
‘you will write often and tell me everything ?’’ 

And then, to the surprise of everyone, she 
threw herself in Miss Johnson’s arms and 
kissed her. 

“I trust you,’’ whispered Hyacinth, in a 
voice inaudible to all but the kind old maid; 
‘“‘remember, you are the only friend I have. 
Be true to me.” 

The only friend she had when those eight 
titled damsels clung round her with affec- 
tionate ledvetakings; one only friend she 
had when three peeresses were already dis- 
puting among themselves the honour of pre- 
senting the millionaire’s wife to Her Majesty 
at the first drawing-room next season. 

It was over at last. The last good-byes. 
had been said, the last slipper, the last shower 
of rice thrown. Normanhurst was left be- 
hind; anc. the bride and bridegroom had 
really started for London. 


They crossed the same evening, and early 


morning found them in the gay French 
capital. 

Sir John, who was thoroughly at home in 
Paris, had engaged a charming apartement 
close to the Champs Elysees, a number of 
servants had been sent on, and everything 
was in readiness for their reception. 

Déjeuner was ready, but Sir John insisted 
upon his wife seeking repose, and ieft her at 
the door of her own room. 

He was going to have a bath and execute 
some commissions, he told her, and she must 
rest, and be quite herself on his return. 

‘* How he loves me!” thought the one day’s 
wife, as she laid her head on the pillow, and 
slept that heavy, dreamless slumber which 
often follows great excitement. 

When she awoke it was nearly one o’clock, 
and her maid was standing by the bedside 
with a bouquet of hothouse flowers. 

“Sir John sent these, my lady,” said the 
Abigail, respectfully ; ‘‘and breakfast will be 
ready in half-an-hour.”’ 

So their married life began, and never was 
husband more devoted than Sir John—never 
wife more submissive and yielding than Lady 
Hyacinth Carlyle. 

They went to everything worth seeing,; 
they soon knew everyone worth knowing in 
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Paris; they were described as a most. devoted 
couple. 

Sir John attended his wife to promenades 
and concerts; he drove her in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; took her to the theatre—in,shert, 
all that meortal.could devise for her pleasure 
le carried out. 

Only as the days wore on a strange blank 
chill of disappointment took possession of his 
heart. He was:no nearer to his wife. Sweet- 
tempered and amiable to him and to all the 
world, there was yet an impassable barrier 
between him and Hyacinth, a mountain of 
reserve divided them he found it impossible to 
cross. 

He loved her as much as ever—nay, more’; 
but yet he was fain to confess, after weeks of 
wediock, she was no nearer to him than when 
he saw her first on the chintz-covered sofa in 


the a room at The Eims—no 
nearer, but, alas! how much more dear ! 

He could not understand it. She had de- 
clared he had no rival. Knowing her past 
life, too, it seemed to him impossible she 
should ever have had another love than him- 
wile 

He had no rival, then, and she admitted 
that she liked him. Why could she not love 
ae was her heart steeled against 
2m 

He meant to win in time. He was playing 
‘or a great stake—his wife’s heart. The prize 
was difficult of attainment, but he never 
doubted it would be his: at last. 

‘““ Hyacinth,” he said to her, pleasantly, one 
bleak December afternoon, “what shatl we 
do? Paris is growing too cold. Will you go 
south, or return home to England? ” 

‘* Which would you rather ? ” 

“ T have no choice but yours. I only want 
to make you happy, my darling.” 

She put her hand in his. 

* How good you are to me, John!” : 

“When are you going to be good to me?” 

“ How?” 

** Child, don’t you know what I am waiting 
for? Hyacinth, don’t you know the only 
boon I covet in the world is my wife's 
heart?” 

She blushed. 

“*F told you——” she began, hesitatingly. 

He interrupted her. 

‘I know you did. I am not reproaching 
you, Hyacinth ; only, my darling, if you,.knew 
tho agony it isto me to be so near you, and 
yet to have your heart closed againsi met” 

She looked at him with a wealth of tender- 
ness shining in her dark eyés. Hyacinth burst 
into a passionate fit of sobbing. 

“| wish I had never been born!” she said, 
brokenly. ‘I bring nothing but trouble to 


. everyone! Ob, John, don’t you wish you had 


left me that night in the snow?” 

‘‘No, a thousand times!” cried her! hus- 
band, promptly, almost terrified at the out- 
burst, which was so unlike Hyacinth’susual 
calm. ‘My darling, I would rather have-you, 
even like this, than not uave you at all!” 

‘« You are quite sure?” 

~ “ Certain.’’ 

She smiled a little wistfa ly. 

“Then I haven’t done anything so very 
wicked, after all,” words which, when she 
uttered them, her husband set down: as in- 
coherent and meaningless, but which were to 
return to him with terrible signifieance. 

‘You have not answered my qtestion, 
Hyacinth. We must leave here next week. 
Shall we turn our faces homewards or go on 
to Mentone or Cannes?”’ 

**T should like to go home.” 

“So be it. Truth to say, I shall’not be 
sorry to spend Christmas in England. Tell 
your maid to pack up. Let me see: what 
were we going to do to-night ?” , 

“We had promised to dine with the Coun- 
tess Bonnone.”’ 

“Ah! Do you feel well enough?” 

* Perfectly.” 

But the storm of the morning had frightened 
her,and she looked terribly wan and fragile 





when she came downstairs ready for the ex- 
pedition. 

She was dressed with her usual taste, but 
without her usual rithness—nothing but a 
thin grenadine, ‘trimmed with lace, a pretty 
toilet, certainly, but hardly suited to the wife 
of & millionaire, 

“You look dreadfully pale, sweetheart,” 
said her husband. “Are you sure you feel 
equal to it?” 

“Quite, The Countess would ‘he so dis 
appointed if we ‘failed her; besides, as we are 
going home ‘next week, this may be our last 
vis ” 


They were rather late, and the reat of the 
guests had assembled. The Countess came 
forward to greet them, and the party went in 
to dinner. 

Tt was 2 pleasant scene. Madame Bonnone 
gave charming parties. After the dinner there 
was a gathering in the salon, to which about a 
hundred guests were invited. 


Hyacinth sat talking to one and. another for 
an hour; then a mist came. hefore-her.eyes ; 
the room seemed: to swim: ro with her. 
There, not a dozen yards off, ‘the doctor 
who had attended her at.Sandsdind, - 

She could not ke mistaken. She and Miss 
Johnson had thought at the time:he was very 
different from an ordinary country .practi- 
tioner, and had been told. be had only sdttled 
in Whitby to be near his aged parents, and 
possessed ample private means. 

Hyacinth confessed he looked quite at home 
here in this stately throng; but if he reeog- 
nised her —- 

What was she to do? In ordinary cages it 
would have mattered little; she need only 
have said to her husband,— 

“Dr. Warburton attended. me when I was 
ill this summer.” 

But now there were reasons why this was 
impossible. . 

“He will not recognise me,” hoped and 
prayed the poor girl. “‘ People look so different 
when they are ill.” 

Aye; but to-night she appeared as pale and 
fragile as ever aie had cm at Savis End. 
Clad in silk and yelvet, Dr. Warburton might 
have had misgivings; but Hyacinth was the 
snp leet are lady in the room. 

She turned over a volume of engrayings. 
She wished—oh, she wished from the bottom 
of her heart—her husband would come and 
take her home; but Sir John was at the other 
end of the room in, conversation with the 
Count. Listening, indeed, to his host’s praises 
of his wife, it'was impossible she. could catch 
his eye. 

Hyacinth bent her graceful head over the 
engravings. She¥tried to answer the polite 
remarks of her neighbour, an English widow, 
but she felt her replies were astray and in- 
appropriate. 

**T am sure you are ill,” her companion 
said at last, “you are looking so terribly 
white.” 

Hyacinth opened her lips to answer—too 
late! Dr. Warburten had caught sight of 
her, and was walking with rapid strides. to- 
wards her. Hyacinth sat motionless. She 
felt glued to her chair; she absolutely could 
not rise. 

“This is, indeed, an unexpected meeting! ”’ 
began the physician, in his kind, cordial tones. 
J little thought to find one of my old patients 
here to-night.”’ 

Hyacinth strove to answer—to make some 
reply, however meaningless, but words would 
not come. She raised her violet eyes to the 
doctor's face with an expression which haunted 
him for weeks afterwards, and then, with one 
smothered sob, she fell forward senseless. For 
the second time in her life she had fainted 
away. 

‘‘ There is some mystery here,” thought the 
doctor to himself. ‘Poor child! .were things 
as I feared? and does she think I should be- 
tray her?” 

He bent forward, raised the sight form in 
his arms, and carried her to a sofa. Then, as 





Madame Bonnone and two-or three other ladies 
came hurriedly up, he said, reassuringly,— 
“It is only a swoon.” 
“Lady Hyacinth has leaked wretchedly jj] 
all the oreutna, ont the Countess. “I must 
send for os 


Sir . 

“Sir Fohn,” Dr. Warburton, as 
one ata loss, “ Ah, suppose yon mean her 
father?” 

“ Her husband. She is a‘bsidé of only six 
weeks’ standing, and they are the most de. 
voted couple.” 

The physicttn felt bewildered. ‘Was he 
dreaming? ‘Could he ‘be mistaken? Could 


two girls have ook an angel face, such sad, 


ve 
e patient he hail attended’ around ‘the 

Yorkshire hills had been so 
every penny Was ject 
that he had hesitated at taking her money. 

She left him. the idéa gle meant to 
take a situation, an@ earn “her duily bread. 
He met her again in the -most’ ionable 
drawing-room in Paris, a lady of title and a 


8. 
“T can’t’be mistaken,” he matte: 
can’t be two such faces; Be pcan? 
have fainted away. gt thes! 


been a stranger,” . . ; 
Sir John-came‘up, an an of abject 
misery on his face: He address ‘ himself at 


once to the gector. BS semis 3.7 
. “Save her for me!” lig said,’ “‘hoarsely. 
“ She is alf'f have—the a stg Tey Oh, 
docter, if you heve ‘any pity in? ‘your heart, 
save my wife{”” cores lag 
“'Phere is no danger,” answered'Dr. War. 
burton, touched 'by the strong nian’s anguish. 
“J think F rae gs 4 rah TR 7 old 
tient of own. I was just‘télling her so 
Whe ahe- fainted.” : Brae 4 
“« She was the Earl of Norman’s- only child 
—hLady a ee hag not a 
nite strong . LT ktow ‘spent the 
eal in Forks 80 it'is possible yon are 
not-mistaken.”” -"’ onstas~ pha 
Friendly hanés had ‘been yo with Hya- 





that he knew 
hpr—so. poor 







; “there 
6 wonldn’t 
tof me Tf T had 


¢inth, Kindly voités hed recalled ‘the spirit 
hovering on shadowland ; her vw: “eyes had 


opened once moré on the world’s \joys and 
SOrrows. 

“Take me'home.” © ~ 
The words only just reached ‘Sir John’s 
ears. a 
“Yes, my darling) I will go-and find the 
carriage. “Pr. Warburton’ wilt bring you 
downstairs.” Bes ath yadeiiey ’ 

He sped avay. 2 iar’ ‘turned to 
the friends who had flocked ‘reund Myacinth. 

“« You ‘hadi better not agitdteherby talking. 
You had better let her go'quiethy home.” 

He gave her ‘his ‘arm, and ‘half4ed, -half- 
earried her down the grandstairgase. For 
one moment she stood aloné, awaiting Sir 
John’s return. i inaw 

“* Dr. Wi yy uD ; 

Oh! how ‘worn ‘and wretched” her voiee 
sounded! ‘The tone of thetwo words told 
the physician ‘he was not niistaken; and that 
the whole future lay in his hands “He was a 
true man, but’ for her sake’ ‘he stooped to 
deception. He pitted her so intensely, he 
could not let her know she was.in' his power. 

“ T must apologise, Lady Hyacinth. - I fear 
I startled you. Twas strack by r resem- 
lance to one of my patients: I’had forgotten 
how strong chance likenesses arej‘and how 
utterly impossible it weulll be forthe cirl I 
was thinking ef’ tobe ir Parisi” 

Hyacinth’s heart Yeaped within her. He 
had not recognised “her real heetily ‘sew & 
fancied likeness.’ She was! W— , 

“ You will think me very foolish,” she said, 
quietly, “but have been i, an am easily 

set.’” 4 vi aay jut 
sa I shall ask Sir John’s leave to call on 
you to-morrow. I hope I may be of ‘use to 

ou't’”’ v hah L185 : 
; Sir Jolin gave lave willingly: “He was 
seriously alarmed -ebotit his “wife, and he 
detested foreign doctors. seo ee ‘d 

‘« Warburton’s a very clever fellew,’he sa: 
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to Hyacinth, when he saw her the next morn- 
ing, very white, and still lying on a couch in 
her dressing-room. “I hear he’s quite at the 
top of the tree. Iam glad he has offered to 
see after you. It seems you remind him of a 
pet patient, so he is sure to do his best.” 

But theugh Sir John spoke cheerfully to 
his wife, he was terribly anxious about her. 
sete sebee eo tenet 

oO ce 
C ally be that she 


oa never re- 






fhe shagk her constitution had 





she asked, a little plaintively, when she was 
fairly at home at No. 1, Acacia Cottages. 

And this question really concerned her com- 
fort. Acacia Cottages stood facing a private 
garden, the only small houses for quite a mile 
in the delightful suburb of Elmer’s 
Their rents were only , pounds, 
accommodation limi nded on the, 


character of the oc , er they were, 
»to rank in the | as ““gmall, genteel 


wesidences ’’ or not. 
It became quite an upation +o Mrs. 










Be to ncy to Dr. Warburton, and 
bart red pay. ’ z 
but theme 






| Grant to wonder who won 
“Et would be so 
| any mon 















‘But, of course, 





byour 


? ” - i! 
on 4 ‘fn pretended indigna- 
she did not say quite-so much 
meighbours, but she still kept 
le who called. +9. in-, 









, swon’t 01 
e@ re left in 
A delicate?” said Sir Ji eve 
Where-sh her? What tm ‘img ouriosity. 7 
do you wecommgnd? Pell me plainly. I came home one De 
v rich man, an@ my wife ig my_one obj gather than usual, 
my life!’ ee ipa perfect ecstacy’ : 
: nt if you pieage, +. is 


at Court, and the fatigue of @ London season 
would be fatal to her; He that in” 
ten months of complete tranquillity she 
would recover tone, and enjoy good health. 
Sir John regarded ‘the physician as if he 
had begn an orgcle, He gave.upall idea of 


returning to E 4g, ‘but hired tty vill 
on the op ob the haskan mo hie 


_ Here they spent the winter and early spring- 
dime When thet retreat. Paden Hot wath 
the advancing summer. §ir John brought his 
wife ack $9 Ears, ult & pretiy maison- 
of, Lg euy, HOT, AAAI } for me advan 

of the c » and ; 

‘oustle ead Os ment. oe pa 


: dondly dreamed would 
| 2+ Rim one day nearer to, his, wide. 

Hyacinth was a loving mother, and. yet her 
child’s fingers. brought her.no good. Phe baby 
touch filled; her with uneonquerable regret 
and yearning. She loved: her daughter, and 
yet she never looked at her without a duil 
burden of, reproach tugging at her heart- 
strings; amd.a yeauning;' which was‘ keenest 
pain, for something she had: lost. - 

Whilst their richer ‘friends were travelling 
abroad iand -enjeying the southern climate, 
Mr. end Mas. Grant wene settling themselves 
nia heuse.of their-own. 

Tt meant a great deal to Katy, alittle house 
of which she was mistuess,.instead of the 
three rooms which had hitherto constituted 
her sole domain; it meant, too, the very 
launching into.such extravagance that pro- 
sperity dad dawned on the couple, or 

were-truly, perhaps, amen me dawn.» 

Katy’ quite forgot her disappointment in 
being .excluded from ‘Sir: John’s wedding 
festivities dan:her joy at taking possession. of 

r pretty: home ; true; it .was the dull 


that did: not. prevent haw: imagiming great 
things ‘fgom:.'the stzip of ground behind, 
which she rtermed our back garden. 





down, and brought a y to. look over 
it, and she said at once she would take it; 
and: she wants to come in as soon as pos- 
sible! ”’ 

‘‘ What wasishe like, Susan? ’’ 

Susan rubbed her head. 

‘‘ Oldish, mum, and very thin and stiff ; she 
had on a real-black silk dress, and she didn’t 
seem to mind what she spent, so that she could 

‘come in soon! ”’ 

“Dear me!” 

A further ‘surprise was in store for her. 
The landlord jhimself called that very even- 


mi Mrs. Grant,” he said, simply, ‘‘I have 
come to ask you to, be kind to my new tenant. 
She is a very lonely woman, and I think she 
will be moped to death here if she has no one 
to speak to. Now as,she is a very good tenant, 
and likely to he a. nice neighbour for you, 
I thought I’d just come in; and tell you.about 
her.” 


“What can one lady. want with a whole 
house?” 

“Can’t say, Vmasure, She is a woman of 
independent-means., I happen to be her law- 
yer, and so I know I eouldn’t have a safer 
tenant !’’ 

“Ts she young?” 

"The landlord being sixty saw the question 
of age from a very different standpoint to 

an’s. 

‘+$he’s not old, Mrs. Grant; a right down 
nice woman, and I hope you'll be good 
friends! ”’ 

The “right.down nice’’ wontan did not | 
come incessantly to and fro to look at her 
new abode. Three days after that announce- 
ment a vanload of furniture drew up, and 
poor Mrs. Grant had.a fitof envy. They had | 
‘been compelled to make a great many) shifts 
when they took possession of their house; as 
a fact, there was the bare carpet, and no bed 
besides their own. andan unpretending truokle | 
\for Susan, but ithe newcomer did. things very 


but |-differently. There were two spites—cretonne 


for the drawing-room, leather and mahogany 
‘for thé dining-reom; light, pretty, pine funi- 
ture for the bedroom, and quite a wealth of 





“But who will live next to us, Arnold?” 


kitchen utensils. But what attracted Mrs. 


€ 


Grant most was a child’s cot; the prettiest 
little swinging cot imaginable, draped with 
white muslin and blue satin, 

Poor Katy! The time was not very far 
distant when she might require a little cot, 


Bing,| but certainly she could never afford one like 
‘their }that 


ant’s reflection. ‘She must have married 
te in life to be left with a baby young enough 
for that cot.” 


at. 
len" suppose she is a widow,” was Mrs. 
‘la 
















take ngmber two,.he 
Arnold, if it was |i 


"kept BO -servant.;\}! 


. the hedge the . 
; lee so children eculd get paki yet ‘id 
| our flowers !”’ : . the 
“ hd haven't got any re 5 yot, Katy.” ja 
‘You proveking- man. e 


Pin Vee 


A day or'two passed, two neat maid-servants 
iD) at number two, and in course of 
ne their mistress followed. Katy gave 
er a week in which to get straight, and 
duly arrayed in her best bonnet and 
which separated 

hhravely at the 


| ‘Wet until she servant appeared did it dawn 


nm her that she had never heard her-neigh- 


your mistress?” 
“was shown into a charming little 


gon willbe here directly, ma’am,” 




















MMod te door,” yo old. othe 

y . Mason ough might 
‘the of calling on you. ae 

: sg poor Miss nson, 

“iL thave “youin the garden, Mrs. Grant, 

I 1 ‘to speak to you, for I am just 

to with-no-one to say a word to 

. Mr. me this house, 


I 






aamnges so conyenient.”’ 
may be, but they are fearfully dull. 


you are twenty years younger, my dear, and 
you havea husband to keep you company. But 
for an old maid like me, who has never lived 
along in. herilife before, I think Acacia Cottage 
just the worst place,in,.the world.” 

‘‘ But are you alone? I thought, I mean we 
saw @ little crib'and ——” 

Miss Johnson looked confused. 

“Oh, yes! I am expecting a little boy 
shortly.;; his parents are,abroad and I have 
promised to take care,of him, I hope I shall 
do my.duty; but a baby in arms is not much 
of a companion, Mrs. Grant.’’. 

“You must come and see me,” said Katy, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘our house isn’t. half so grand as 
yours, but if you won’t mind, and will bring 
in your.work and sit with me one afternoon, 
shall be so pleased.” 

Miss Johnson ‘looked as though she would 
like to begin that very afternoon. ; 

‘“‘ You gae,” she said, a little plaintively, “I 
never was my own mistress before,” 

“No.” 

‘“‘T have. been a governess more than thirty 
years; you can’t think how strange it seems, 
Mrs. Grant, to be able to arrange one’s day 
just as-one likes.” 

“ It must be pleasant,” 

Miss Johnson shook her head. ; 

“Twas very tired of teaching, very, and I 
dreaded Jooking out for another situation ; 
then my uncle died and left me six hundred 
&-year.” é 

It-was more than double Mrs. Grant's in- 
come ; itseemed*to Katy just a little hard. 

«What 4 comfort for you.” 

Miss Johnson sighed. 

“ Just.a, few pounds a year to keep me from 
the workhouse would haye been better. Don’t 
you see, Mrs.. Grant, I’ye got nothing to do, 
the servants see to the housework, .There’s no 
need to pinch, and screw, and plan; I neyer 
was a.great reader, and so how to pass my 
time I can’t imagine,” 

‘But yon will haye.the little hoy to amuse 
you; lie will be quite a treasure to you.” ‘“ 

“ T hope I shall beable to make him happy. 





“Tam sure yon will.” 
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[A MIST CAME BEFORE HYACINTH'’S EYES. THERE STOOD THE DOCTOR WHO HAD ATTENDED BER AT SANDS END.] 


“And you really won’t mind if I come in 
and sit with you sometimes ?”’ 

‘I shall be delighted ; my husband is con- 
stantly shut up in his studio, and, excepting 
at’ meal-times, Iam nearly as much alone as 

you.”’ 
. There was no one to warn Miss Johnson of 
danger. She who would have guarded Hya- 
cinth’s child with her life yet drifted into an 
intimacy with the man who had judged Hya- 
cinth in his own heart, and condemned her. 

At first Mrs. Grant had given the invitation 
out of sheer compassion, bnt in less than a 
month she had conceived a warm attachment 
for the kind old maid. Miss Johnson was 
always ready to do a_ kindness; her little 
charge had arrived, a lovely child with—it 
seemed to Katy—almost a princely outfit ; his 
guardian was most willing to lend his little 
garments as models, nay, she spent hours in 
helping Mrs. Grant to copy them. When 
Katy’s appetite failed, she brought in delica- 
cies manufactured by her own cook, which 
would have been far beyond Susan’s skill had 
her mistress indulged in such expensive ingre- 
dients. In short, Miss Johnson was like a 
sort of —— aunt to her young neighbours. 
Arnold called her “a good old soul,” and Katy 
learned to love her dearly. 

She was never in their way, she seemed to 
know by instinct when they wanted to be 
alone, but she helped and cheered the wife in 
a hundred little ways; she gave the husband 
freely her newspapers and reviews. In 
short, before three months had passed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant confessed that Providence 
must have had an ial eye to their benefit 
when it induced Miss Johnson to come to 
Acacia Cottages. 

She never talked of herself; this created no 
surprise in their minds, her first statement 
that she had been a governess all her life, and 
recently ceme into a little fortune, explained 
her reticence to the Grants. What past could 
@ woman who had lived always in other 


people’s houses have to talk about? As to the ! 





child, it was easy to understand that the 


parents were very poor, and gone abroad in 
search of occupation; she had taken charge of 
the baby that his mother might be free to join 
her husband. 

‘“« And she’s awfully to it,” said Arnold 
Grant to his wife. “I think if it were a prince 
she couldn’t make a ter point of its com- 
fort. It’s a pretty child enough, but how she 
does dress it ; no one who met that boy out 
would guess he lived on charity.” 

** We don’t know that he does.” 

“Miss Johnson has had him six months,” 
returned her husband, “and you know the dear 
old lady can’t even cash a cheque or present a 
post-office order without asking your help and 
advice. If she had received money for the boy’s 
board we must have heard of it ; besides,-Katy, 
when old maids have got six hundred a-year 
they don’t need to add to their income by 
taking in other people’s children.” 

“ But for the society, the interest.” 

“IT don’t think you'll find anyone anxious to 


take charge of your Nellie for the interest her, 


society would give them.” 

‘I wouldn’t part with her,”’ cried the indig- 
nant mother; for by this time the little gar- 
ments Miss Johnson helped to fashion were 
in daily use, and number one, Acacia Cottages, 
had followed the example of number two, and 
set up a baby. 

And the baby was as indebted to Miss John- 
son a8 her mother; the nurse and perambu- 
lator were capable of conducting two children 
for airings, and many and many a quiet 
afternoon Katy owed to the kindness of her 
next-door neighbour. She used to protest 
sometimes, bnt Miss Johnson only answered 
with a smile,— 

‘“‘I am very glad to be of a little use, and 
remember, my dear, how lonely-my life would 
be without you. I owe you more than you do 
me, Katy.” 

Miss Johnson was the baby’s godmother, and 
loved the little girl dearly, but not as she 
loved her own special baby next door. In her 





affection for him was mixed so much sorrow, 
ees ne Lape that ba 3 Grant —_ 
0! to er what mys over his 
birth, but she felt instinoticely there was 
some reason for her friend’s reserve, and deli- 
cacy kept her silent. 

Only one glad a day she found her 
friend in tears, and asking her tenderly what 
was the matter, Miss Johnson replied gently,— 

‘“‘ Baby’s mother is coming to-morrow. Oh ! 
Katy, 1 am so glad.” 

Katy understood there would be no inter- 
course between the two cottages the next day, 
but her curiosity was very keen ; she could not 
help sitting in her front parlour that she might 
see the unknown mother who had been con- 
tent to leave her child for six months in 
anether’s keeping. 

At twelve o'clock a private carriage drove up 
to the door of Miss Johnson’s house, and a 
lady, young and fair, alighted. Katy gave » 
start; was she dreaming, or could it be pos- 
sible that this was the girl who, twelve months 
before, had invited her to her —- 

Surely it was she! The features, the figure, 
were identical, and yet it could not be; it was 
absurd, impossible, that was Lady Hyacinth 
Dane, now Sir John Carlyle’s wi is was 
a mother so poor she could not even afford to 
bring up her child under her own eye. 


(To be continued.) 


— | 


A Wise Gmt.—A sensible young woman 
says she always gets a new winter dress on the 
edge of spring, because there are bitterly cold 
days when less warm apparel would be fatal, 
and yet so much bright sunshine that every 
well-worn defect becomes conspicuous. A 
warm, pretty, “left over’’ dress, that the 
wearer knows by heart and has already proved 
to be a success, comes in capitally in the early 
autumn, before the new styles are fully deter- 
mined. There is very little for girls of the 
— day to learn, when they can be as wise 
as . 
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[‘‘ SHE WAS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN I HAVE EVER SEEN,’ REPLIED PAUL, CRUELLY, 4S KIS WIFE LEFT THE ROOM.) 


NOVELEITE.) 


PAUL'S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue ruby sun was setting, dropping down to 
rest behind the faraway hilltops. The sky in 
the West was a mass of gold and purple light, 
tinged with crimson a dreadful lurid crimson, 
which threw a blood-red hue over the heavy, 
stormy clouds, that veiled the rest of the 
heavens like a canopy. 

Down by the river all was dark and drear ; 
there was none of the mellow twilight of 
balmy summer about this chill July evening. 
The cold wind sighed and moaned through the 
bullrushes, and stirred the lilies floating on 
the usually placid water with a rough touch. 
The gulls flying in from the sea chattered and 
screeched, as though they feared some dread, 
unknown, unseen catastrophe, and were warn- 
ing one another. 

The mournful cry of the moorhen rang out 
through the night. The brown fallen leaves, 
rustled and fluttered like restless spirits, 
eager to leave so weird aplace. A dul! sepia- 
coloured mist hung over the landscape, and 
no touch of light relieved it. 

Even the slight figure of the young girl 
leaning against the old trysting-tree looked 
tintless. The she wore was sombre, 
and her dusky hair which floated out on the 
wind was in unison with the drear scene. 

She had leant there long, regardless of the 
rapidly closing-in night and increasing chillness 
of theair ; straining her eyes in the deepening 
gloom to catch the first glimpse of the man 
she loved so well. But she saw nothing, save 
the brown mists, heard naught but the dis- 
cordant cries of the gulls as they wheeled 
Overhead. And silent, bitter tears began to 
flow, coursing slowly down the pale cheeks ; 
the little hands were strained nervously 
together, as though to keep down some great 
pain, when suddenly a hand wason her shoulder 
and she was encircled by strong arms, while a 





deep musical voice whispered close to her 


ear,— 

** My little love, are you weary of waiting?” 

“Oh! Paul,’ sobbed the girl, ‘‘ I thought 

ou never, never would come, and this your 

ast night here, the lust time I shall see you 
for so long,”’ and she twined her arms round 
his throat and hid her face on his shoulder. 

‘“* My own darling, I couldn’t help it. Lady 
Earnshaw was not satisfied with the tinting 
of the face, and kept me touching and re- 
touching it until dusk. Then I only escaped by 
promising to go te-morrow. Say you will for- 
give me, sweet. It was so good of _ to come,” 

e added, lifting the delicate fiowerlike face 
and pressing his lips repeatedly to the pale, 
cold cheeks tillthey glowed under his ardent 
kisses. 

“Forgive you! Oh, yes, dear, Paul,’’ she 
replied, nestling closer to him. ‘I am happy 
now you are with me. It was dreary, waiting 
here and thinking how soon I should lose you. 
Must you go to-morrow? I shall be wretched 
without you,” 

“I must, petite, unfortunately. My future 
success depends in a great measure on Temple- 
ton. WerelI now to refuse to go to him I 
should lose my chance ; besides, many months 
have elapsed since I commenced those sketches 
for him. He is an odd fellow, not accustomed 
to have his wishes ungratified. He has written 
to me several times, and I have put him off 
repeatedly during the spring and summer, on 
the plea of finishing Lady Earnshaw’s portrait, 
to stay near you; but now the time has come 
when he will no longer accept my excuses, I 
must leave you.” 

“ Yes, Paul, I know you must go; I was 
foolish to think you could always stay with 
me,”’ sighed the girl. 

‘It is only for a time, Lucette,” he con- 
tinued, sweeping back the thick veil of dusky 
hair from the pure, pale brow. Two months 
will rapidly pass, and then I shall come back 


In that great city you will see women far 
fairer than I. Oh! if you deceive me, Paul,” 
she cried wildly, ‘I shall die. I couldn’t£live 
without your love.” 

“ Yes, yee he answered soothingly, “I 
willcome back. Why should you doubt me, 
darling?” 

“IT ought not; but sometimes I think that 

ou do not lové me so intensely as I do you. It 
is my life. I ohly existed before I met you ; my 
whole soul is Wrapped up in you.” 
ubter,” he murmured fondly. 
use me of indifference ?— 


‘ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar 
Bat never doubt I love !’’’ 

He managed to throw a great deal of expres- 
sion into this speech, but an older and more 
experienced woman would have noticed that it 
lacked that absolute ring of tenderness which 
true and unselfish love can alone impart to 
the voice, no matter how loving the words may 
be. But poor Lucette, with her little span of 
seventeen years and no experience in the way 
of lovers, was satisfied for the time, and 
believed, as she wished to do, in the affection of 
this man, who was so dear to her. 

** Now, cherie,” he added, after a pause, 
which he had filled up by caressing the 
agitated girl, ‘‘I must take you home, or 
Nannette will scold me for keeping you out so 
late this chilly evening.” 

“ Are you going to Sunnyside to-morrow?” 
she asks him presently, as they left the banks 
of the river and strolled towards La Masion- 
nette. 

“No, her ladyship would not let me leave, 
so I was er to say that I would start 
later for London, and go over in the morning ; 
but I must send an excuse, as Templeton 
expects me by the early train, and; will meet 
me in town.” 

“Then shall I not see you] to-morrow, 








to you.” 
“ You will come back—you won't forget me? 


€ 


Paul ?—not even have one glimpse of your dear 
face?’’ sighed the girl. 
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‘‘T fear not, dearest,” he replied lightly. ‘1 


shall be whirling away to the great metropolis 4% 


while that little head is still pressing the; 
pillow. Bunt even i to stay later,” he 
continned, I sh nabd.go to Sunnyside; I) 
cannot please my qgtroness. [I have por. | 
trayed. the face of @ young oi of tw 
instead .af that of anidld-woman af sixty, 
stll, she.is fer from gptiafied,” 


“She anmely is noe sixty?” expostulated|, F 
Lucetite; ‘ib is i e. Awoman of theb| ai 
age couldn't :pos ry makin go fine « COR 
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“You will ngt go to her-thep,, she 
returm to a af 

‘““No pet, I shall try and keep out of her 
way. She will most probably be abroad in Sep- 
tember. And now I think I will say good-bye 
here, as I know Nannette will not spare me 


for keeping yon out, so late, and I rather dread 


her tongue.”’ 

But even as he spoke .2 ‘ehril], sealding yoige 

Ww as heard, exclaiming in broken English, a 

‘* Al, Mr. Carr, yat you. mean keeping my 
Igetle eal out to zishour? Vat yon mean, I say? 
and my leetle cal so faible,” while at the atile 
which -led- from the wood they had. jnst 
traversed te the Maisonnettegronnds, appeared 
an old woman in the high white cap and 
picturesque dress of a9. French peasant. 

*T don’t mean anything, Nannette,”’ replied 
that individual rather tamely. ‘‘ Lugette came 
to meet me af the old trysting-tree, but as I 

vas finishing Lady EarnShaw’s portrait I was 

late. And she waited “for me, like the little 
darling she is,”’ 

‘* You should not have ‘beeti “late,” croaked 
old Nannette, only partly mollified ‘by the 
praise bestowed on her nurgling; “vy ‘you 
stey,” turning to Lueette, “ven you saw zis 
meest rise, vy you not come home ?”” 

“Oh! Nannette,” sighed Lucette heavily, 
don't scold me to-night, I> could not bat 
wait for him this last night. I shall not see 
him for so long,” .and a sob broke from the 
peor child,at which the old woman melted, 
caressed her foster-child with tenderness; and 
even allowed Carr to enter the tiny mansion, 
of which Lucette:» was mistress, to say his 
adieus. 

It was a pleasant room into: which«the 
passed from the garden—-a room that show 
the touch of a woman’s hand, and that:a 

Frenchwoman’s too. ‘Low, inviting-Jittle 
prs were dotted askout, and ‘tiny -tables 
bardened with tasty nick-nacks, and bowls 
and vases of summer blooms. Creamy. réses, 
stately lilies, vividly-coloured’ :geraniums, 
scarlet arums, with a background of dark. 
shiny leaves, and bouquets of violets: and 
mignonette, which breathed that ‘sweet 
perfame that never palis on the senses. Dainty 
lace curtains draped the long windows; caught 
baek ‘by bands of embroidered oriental silk, 
which also decorated the mantelpiece, with its 
load of fragile china and lovely glass. A 














ificent bearskin was spread befere the 
, and another by the piano, which yas 
ect work of art, with its Sevres plagnes 

mouldings. 
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up at him with tender, love- lit eyes, radiant as 
twin stars. 

‘* Of course I should,” he answered promptly, 
stooping his lips, to hers and g a long 
kiss. ‘Do you imagine I could have @ 
moment's, peace aA from you if I. thought 
you were not well cared for, and by one too, 
who loves you as well as if she really were 
yout mother?” 

“ Dear Paul,” she murmured, “ you do love 
tie, then?” 

“What a little doubter it is,” he laughed, 
carelessly, tightening-his clasp of the slender 
fovm, and smoothing the dusky-tressed head 
that rested on his breast with “his disengaged 
hand. © *Willyyou never’believe that you are 
my liege rigs la puissante reinesde mon coeur— 
my all in all, my dearest and ‘best?”’ 

a Really,‘am i? You mean this?” she asked, 
eagerly, delighted at bis somewhat extravagant 


“ Most certainly I do.’ 

'* And I shali-dl ways. befirst with you? ” 

‘Of course, sweetheart.’ 

'* No qne-else will ever take my place in your 
affections?” she: persisted, -with curious 


mess. 

“No one,” he returned, gravely, quitemean- 
ing. at that moment what he said, and giving 
not a thought to. the future, which might alter 
his feelings with regard to her. 

‘*T am so‘ glad; shesaid, with a sigh of 
delight. 

‘And so:am:I,” ‘he: laughed again, brushing 
her brow with his moustached lips, “‘ and here 
comes Nannette with the chocolat,’ and he 
left his perch and seated himself decorously 
in a low chair near Lueetie. 

“Here maan’selle, your chocolat,” said the 
old woman, hantling her mistress a tiny gros 
bleu cup, and giving Carr another; “and some 
brioche.” 

‘Your cakes are delichous, Nannette,”’ de- 
clared the young man. 

I am glad'm’sieu * likes” them, she re- 
turned. ; 

** Edo indeed; I shall migs them up in 
town.” 

‘“M’sieu must hurry to come back.” 
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love pffairs. 
But he was incapable of very deep feel- 
ing, and like the swallows, loved but for—a 
time! 

Woe to the woman who gave her heart for 
aye into his careless keeping, and,strove to 
chain that fickle, restless, changeable spirit to 
her side. His‘ lpye for Tucette thad lasted 
because no other woman at D—— was fairer, 
or had pleased his. fickle taste ; besides, her 
innocence and devoted love for him were not 
without weight:. He had been accustomed to 
the women of London, Paris, Vienna, and other 
large cities ; so this fresh, unsophisticated little 
French girl, with her charming accent, was a 
novelty, and he certaitily cared for her more 
than he had ever cared’ for any other-woman. 

But would it last? This thought troubled 
him very little. He'had ‘promised to’ marry 
her on his return to'.D=—— ; still promises with 
him meant little or nothing, and in the 
meantime anything might happen. 

As the train enteted the station ;Carr saw 

Fa leton waiting for him—a fair-haired, 

-shouldered, good-natured giant with a 
per roll of thousands, and a very decided 
leaning towards blue china, pietures, and old 
rubbish of all sorts. For women he cared 
little; and when -u: on to matrimony by 
sundry mothers and fathers of marriageable 
daughters, he replied that he had never seen 
his ideal, when He did-he should marry. —~ 

He was liberal-in the extreme, and liked by 
everyone. His welcometo Oarr was cordial 
and friendly ; he-had taken #n immense fancy 
to the gay young Celt, and his delight at seeing 
him was genuine tind loudly-expressed. His 
face—round and ved-te an astonishing degree 
—beamed with pléasure, and‘he shook Paul’s 
hand more often than wasabsolutely necessary, 
and with a grip that almost brought the tears 
to the latter’s eyes.’ 

When they were settled after dinner with 
huge cigars and’ the Englishman’s beverage 
brandy-and- , at ®empleton’s rooms in 
Germain-street, he begén unfolding his views 
to Paul on the subject of the landscapes he 
wanted him to take sketches of, some of which 
he had commenced nearly a year before. 

‘‘ What on earth ‘made you stay so long at 
D—— ?” he inquired, in his genial but rather 
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cown to avoid: December in town, and here 
joa have been away eight months? ” 

“ Weil, I found it “a ” replied Paul, 
pene 8 embarrassed. ‘The scenery down 
there is charming. I have made several 
sketches.’”’ 


“And it. really wasn’t Lady Earnshaw ?” 
‘s Lady Earnshaw! Fangh! Painted. old 
crone, J. never hated a wamsn so much in 


‘Come, come, Carr,” he laughed. “She 
ian’t so bad es all that. “1 know several 
admire her very much, and think 
her fascinating in the extreme,” 
¥ } pity their taste,” growled Paul, 
aD Sunnyside ipreharening ; but every 

I remember 


[pers abgné icturesgue. 
Wa iaiooate, the apvent 


Little ; haye ever seen. ’ 
French, akg a Comte de Bassompierre, 
liyed there; with hig little daughter. saw 
her. onetime I was staying with Harnshaw, 
about.ten years ago. He went over to see the 
old man, who was ill. The child was a 
strange, weird-looking little thing, with 
great, melancholy black eyes and masses of 
dusky Hair, He died soon after. I wonder 
what became of the child, poor mite,” added 
Templeton, tende: ef 

But Paul not ng to discuss the subject 
of Lucette with him, and lay himself open to 
the good-natured badinage of his host, re- 
mained silent, and Templeton finding the con- 
yersatibn langui soon bid Carr adieu, and 
they separated for the night. 

Time pagged quickly. Patl ws very busy. 
Everwmorning be worked awa hard at his 
painting, and in the afternoon the two friends 
would onnge ih the deserted parks, or stroll 
through Piceadilly to their clup, where many 
familiar faces were missin , and the members 
few and far between, owing to the general 
exodus abroad, and to the conutry and sea- 
side. 


it was: a. pleasant life -enougl, and both 
found ‘itso, only :towards the end of August 
Templeton thought he would like a change 
from dusty London streets.to green fields and 
cool, dim woods.-; and entering Paul’s studio, 

a fine ‘noom: with /side and top lights, and 
om convenience for painting, he prepared to 
sound his friend with regard to a trip to Scot- 
land. : 

“ Busyias usual, ” he said, genially. 

“ Yes ;-idleness:-won't win me fame or for- 
éune.”” 

*(Prae.. Am I inthe way? v 

‘Not at all. Dam always glad to see you 
in the studio. Your presence: helps me, urges 
me on to greater efforts, consequently to 
better results.” 

“Now, my dear fellow; you are pulling my 
leg,” daughed his host. 

“Evam not, I assure you,’ returned the 
seer gravely. ‘I do like to have you 

ere. 

“I shouldn’t-if I were painting.” 

‘Possibly so, and there are few people I 
should ¢areto have with me when I am work- 
ing, as they would disturb and irritate me. 
You, ‘however; have a contrary effect, so I 
don’t mind you--im the least; as I have 
before stated, I like tochave you with me.” 

“ That's all right, as I like to be here and 
watch the landscapes grow under your touch.” 

‘* What do you thinkof this?” asked Paul, 
indicating the picture on the easel by a 
tourish,ef his mahl<-stick. 

* Dthink it-atlittle gem,” answered Temple- 
ton, eyeing lovingly the.canvas, on which was 
depieted a sunset, a red sky,and a few tall 
poplars only, and yet so-true to nature, so 


marvellously clever. 

“ Youdike it better than that?” pointing to 
its companion-—Sunrise. 

“ Yes, and than this,”»‘taking up an old 


1 stream 
burdened with water-lilies. 

“I don'tilike that at.all,’”” announced Carr, 
with extreme dissatisfaction. 


‘*L believe you will never be satisfied: with 
your own’ work.’’, 

**I don’t believe I shall, or ‘that: I shell 
— eee I keep to: eens 

“ You portraits your ae 

“Yes. If Beould get my ideat of loveliness, 
such a model as I have dreamt of; I know 1 
could win fame,” said:the artist, dreamily. 

‘‘ ¥et, im the mean time, until you do meet 
with this. su rtbese?™ lovely. tuitehe, you will 
go on with 

** Of course.” 

‘Quite right. Now, let me see, you have 
never been in Scotland, have you?’* 

 Wonderftl-to relate, I have not.” 

“ ¥ou ought to go.” 

“Just so, old man. I ought to do no end of 
things that: my purse won’t stretch to.” 

“Well, what do you say to- coming with 
me? ” 

“For what,my dear fellow? To let: you 
spend your money in the most reckless:fashion 
to precnre mea pleasure I cannot obtain 
myself.” 

* For the twofoldipurpose of having a Shot 
at the grouse and sketching certain bits of 
scenery,” responded his host, passing over the 
datter part of his 8 

**¥ou don’t really want to go,” -objested 
Paul: ‘You suggest this trip. solely on my 
account.” 

‘* No, I don’t,” denied Templeton. “ London 
is unbearable. I must go somewhere for a 
little fresh air, and I am sure the mountains, 
lochs, and tarns of Scotland will inspire you 
to most noble efforts. I want sketches of 
several places, and you know you belong to 
me, in a way, for the present, therefore you 
must come and do them forme.” 

** You are awfully good,” said *Paul, grate- 
fully. ‘+I should like it above.all thi 

“That's settled, then,’ laughed the other, 
delightedly. “ When shall we start? Can 
yoube ready to-morrow ” ‘ 

“No, that I ently? answered Paul, 


quickly. 

st Why net???» 

+ Becamee'I-find I must go. to D— for a 
few days,” replied the young:man, with con- 
siderable embarrassment. 

* Go to D——!" exclaimed ay in 
amazement, 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I: see,” he added, with a chuckle; 
you want to bid a tender adieu-to-ler lady- 
ship.” 

“Phat’s exactly it,” agreed Carr,. to: put 
him,on the wrong scent. 

“Well, go my boy, to yourancient charmer, 
_ be as quick as you can over your fate- 
wells.” 

“ Never fear; I'll start:this evening, and be 
back by the end-of the week,’ 

‘If madame will let youigo.” 

‘She won’t-be able to keep me against my 
will.” 

“I can quite believe that,’ laughed - his 
friend. 

The same evening Paul journeyed to D—, 
and. surprised Lucette as she sat in a little 
arbour covered with honeysuckle, at the end 
of the garden. 

“Paul, Paul, is it you, dearest? ’’.she cried, | 
as she. sprang into his outstretched arms. 

‘‘ Sure an’ it is,’’ he answered, as he kissed 
her. 

“And have you eome to stay ? 2? she asked, 
eagerly. 

‘** No, dear child; I have not half done my 
work for ‘Templeton yet. But we go:to Seot- 
land the end of this week, so I ran down to 
spend a couple of days with you,” and he 
might have added, “and try to:get' a cheque 
from Lady Earnshaw.” 

“That will be delightful for you,” she said, 
checking the sigh that rose to her lips. 

‘*Yes. I daresay I shall enjoy it.” 

“ How unfortunate!’ she remarked, after.a , 
while; “Lady Earnshaw has invited me. to 


‘dine with her: to-morrow night: I-suppose qT 


must go?’ 





‘* You don’t seem: ito like anything you do.”’ 
“Very little?” -‘. 


| observed Templeton, after a time. 


‘IT hall lose an evening with you,” she 
whispered; tenderl 

‘OWe.can’t afford | to do that;’’ ‘he replied, in 
the same tone. 

**No, :indeed.’’ 

‘‘T have an idea.” 

“ What isit:?”’ 

“I want to see her on a littl: matter of 
business, so I shall over there to-morrow 
ee end then most likely she willask me 

I.can see you home,” 

“That will bedelightful, Go, by all means, 
and try-your luck,” and’he did, and was wel: 
comed: te vy ll by her ladyship, who secretly 
adored the handsome young artist, and was 
quite ready. to endow him with her hand and 
heart, and fortune, if he asked ‘for it. 

She beeged him to dine. with‘ her, an invite- 
tion which he accepted witha readiness which 
filled -her’ with pleasure, and she quite forgot, 
im the midst of her delight, that the dinner 
had originally been got up for & bluff, breezy, 
fox-hunting quire, who —— her <4 
mensely, paint and all, and who -was‘as ready 
to take her to wife as she was to take the 
young artist te husband. 

fhe dinner was a great success, and enjoyed 
hy alt save the aforementioned squjve, who 
found: himself left out in the cold on ‘the re- 
appearance of the young lover, whose tem- 
porary absence had caused him to be taken 
into favour for a time. 

Lucette was perfectly happy, too happy to 
notice how her hostess ogled Paul, and-she 
move than enjoyed the walk home, and the 
tender adieu she had with herintended inher 
dainty little room. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue next day Paul returned to town, and 
the following one started for Hdinburgh with 
his friend » hitter wandering through:the High- 
dJands they stopped at a town in the North. 

- ‘There-was a performance adverpised at the 
"Theatre Royal for that night. As‘they:had been 
leading: ratheran uncivilised life, and had in- 
dilgediin no dissipations during the past fort- 
night, Templeton suggested that they should 
go, and: Carr agreed ;-saying that, of course, the 
acting wouldsimply be execrable, ag-no decent 
actor-would.come:-to this remote ‘Seotch pown. 

And it seemed probable that they would be 
énniyees’ ‘Lhe first piece was terribly dull, and 
had: nothing good about it except its short- 

ness, and ithe second promised to be little 
better: untii the last scene of the first act, 

when @ woman came on the stage so lovely 
‘that she: gladdened the:heart of man to look 
at her,.es en 0 aman sucha slave to beauty 
as Paul Carr was. 

’ Pall and graceful, her fir ely-moulded figure 
was shewn ‘to perfection inthe soft, flowing 
white dressshe wore. Masses of burnished 
golden haix were twisted in a coronet- round 
her sha head ; her richly-tinted’ face was 
a delicate oval,..the fresh red lips looked like 
twin cherries against the white dimpled. chin. 
The.enly ‘flaw Paul's quick eye eould detect 
in the: perfect face was the expression, or 
rather thewant of it, in the eyes. They were 
large,’ grey os fringed with dark lashes, but 
marved b hard, soulless look. . Still this 
woman was sleidc lovely, with a warm, 
glowing type of beauty that men could not 
but admire. Even the bnréhendéd Scots were 
won, and applanded every time she appeared. 

Paul:watehed with delight, each movement 
charmed his artistic eye; there was-such easy 
gracein every gesture of the white, rounded 
arins, every turn of the voluptuous figure. 
Her acting, too, was superb. Among the poor 
stick-like creatures who composed the xest of 
the company she shone like a bright star. 
“That big, fair woman acts reg: oaeresl 
fphes a 


rare devil though; I should think, ‘with those 
hard, bold eyes.” 

He did not admire her very much, which 
was not astonishing, seeing that he was big 
and fair himself. 


Strangely enough, big men 
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Templeton had often been heard to say that 
he — one pair of brown eyes were 
worth a dozen blue, ibly because his own 
were of the latter colour. 

‘*Her face is perfection!” retorted Paul, 
hotly. 

His friend’s words jarred on him; he had 
noticed the defect himself, but did not like the 
idea of its being so palpable as to attract the 
notice of @ man se indifferent to women and 
their appearance generally as Templeton was. 

This woman fascinated him strangely, he 
drank in every word she uttered greedily, and 
never took his eyes off her till the curtain fell 
for the last time. Then rising and leaving the 
box immediately he made his way, as fast as 
the crush, which was great, would allow, to 
the actor’s entrance. 

But with all his haste some time ela 
before he reached it, and when he did the door- 
keeper informed him that Madame Isabeau 
Ge learnt her name from the playbill) had 

eft. And nothing more could he wring out 
of the canny Scot, although he alternately 

and coaxed him, and offered him money 
to any amount. + 

At last he rejoined his friend, who was 
patiently waiting for him smoking a huge 
cigar, and whose quiet jests did not at all im- 
prove his temper. The next day he again 
repaired to the theatre, only to find, to his 
intense disgust, that there would be no per- 
formance for several nights ; that the company 
who played the evening befere had left early 
_ the morning; and very little more ceuld he 

earn, 

The man even after receiving “gold could 
give but scant information about Madame 
Isabeau. She had come with the company a 
few days before, had played three nights, and 
left that morning with the rest ;. beyond that 
he knew—nothing. : 

It was in vain that Paul wandered up and 
down the town, prosecuting his search in the 
most likely and unlikely yer a in- 


quiries of every one whom he theught would 
know anything about this lovely woman who 
had so deep an impression on him. He, 


however, could not get the faintest clue, so 
after two days spent in a fruitless search he 
reluctantly left, to return to E d with 
Templeton, who declared he would remain no 
longer in that wretched little town. 

October saw them again at Germain-street, 
but a strange unrest Carr ; he could 
settle down to nothing serious, and spent most 
of his time in making sketches from memory 
of that glorious head. Soon his studio was 
littered with drawings of the same subject in 
all positions. But none pleased him save one, 
which he worked at hard, and coloured ex- 
quisitely. It was a wonderful likeness; even 
Templeton expressed surprise at it. It repre- 
sented so faithfully the lovely face in all re- 
spects save one—the eyes in the picture had 
a soft, tender expression, which added wonder- 
fully to the beauty of the face, and gave a 
charm which the original did not possess. 

And Lucette—was she forgotten all this 
time? No. He had thought of her, and her 
loving letters came like a reproach to him ; 
though she said nothing in them of that sort. 

He feared to return to D——, dreading, 
lest the great love she bore him might make 
her senses keener, and he hated to be re- 
proached. But as the winter came on she 
wrote, and ed him to come to her, and he 

romised to do so, reluctantly enough, and 

aving little wish to meet her. 

But let us retrace our steps, and return to 
Lucette. The time hung heavily on her 
hands after her lover left. She missed the 
ringing, musical tones of his voice, the tender 
caresses he lavished on her so freely. She 
would wander for hours down by the river, 
where they had often met, listlessly plucking 
the wild flowers:that grew among the sedgy 
grass, or floating in the old canoe, which was 
moored to the bank; accompanied only by 
Juno, a large Russian wolf-hound, given her 
by Lady Earnshaw, and who was devotedly 
attached to her. 


Here she would read his letters again and 
again, trying to persuade herself that they 
really were tender, lovin; ——— but 

iling to derive much real comfort from the 
light, indifferent words. And as the weeks 
passed, and September gave way to October, 
the loving little heart sickened with longing. 
His letters had latterly been shorter and 
curter; he said nothing about returning to 
D——,,!and the girl began to droop and pine, 
to the intense indignation of .Nannette, who 
indulged in sundry tirades against Carr. But 
only to old Pierre she would not for the world 
have uttered one word against Paul before 
Lucette. She loved her foster-child too well 
to pain her by abusing the man she adored 
in her hearing. 

Indeed, Nannette’s affection for Lucette was 
unbounded ; she had been more than a mother 
to her. The Marquise de Bassompierre had 
not lived long after they left their native land. 
Though too good and amiable a woman toadd 
to her husband’s troubles by repining openly, 
she nevertherless felt the change in their 
fortines terribly, and in secret pined and 
wearied for the blue, sunny skies of “la belle 
France.” 

The Marquis chose the Maisonnette because 
it was built in the French style, and situated 
in the South of England. It was a charming 
little retreat, and as far as his limited means 
allowed he decorated and fitted it up with that 
exquisite taste which is the chief attribute of 
the Gaul. 

But his efferts were in vain. Before many 
months elapsed Rosalie de Bassompierre 
died ; and he, broken-hearted and disappointed, 
survived her but a few years. Thus, at the 
early age of ten, the little Lucette was left an 
orphan to the care of Nannette, who dis- 
charged .theduty that devolved on her faith- 
fully,and - would have given her life willingly 
to save Lucette from pain or-trouble. 

For some years her life glided on unevent- 
fully, but not unhappily. She painted with 
some skill, and part of her time sketch- 
ing bits of the lovely scenery which surrounded 
her abode. Like most Frenchwomen she 
embroidered beautifully, and many were the 
charming pieces of work which adorned the 
— dra -room ef the Maisonnette. Calm 
and peaceful, if she had no great pleasures she 
knew not sorrow, and well would it have been 
for her had her life remained ever thus. 

But Lady Earnshaw, while staying in the 
neighbourhood, saw Sunnyside, the magnifi- 
cent seat of Sir Henry Morton (who had ruined 
himself horse-racing). As it was for sale she 
purchased it, and spent a considerable portion 
of the year there. Discovering that Lucette 
was the daughter of her old friend, the 
Marquise de Bassompierre, she immediately 
visited the girl, and seeing how lovely she was 
frequently had her to ~~ at Sunnyside, 
which was only two miles from the Maison- 
nette, and there it was that she first saw Paul 
Carr. 

He, bored to a great extent by the society of 
Lady Earnshaw and some other titled 
dowagers who were staying with her, hailed 
with delight the advent of the naive, unsophis- 
ticated little French girl. Lucette was less 
trammelled by conventionalities than a girl 
brought up under the careful eye of a mother 
would have been, and gave way to all her 
impulses without reflection. Her present 
impulse was decidedly to fall in love with 
this handsome artist that chance threw in her 


ay. 

She had seen but few men, and thos; few were 
of a rough, countryfied, commonplace type; 
80 for her Paul Carr's deep blue eyes, perfect 
face, and winning manners had an irresistible 
charm. He at first flirted to pass the time, 
but when he saw how entirely and devotedly 
she loved him he was touched, and grew at 
last to return her affection to a certain extent, 
and nearly a year passed in unbroken happi- 
ness for Lucette. 

But perfect happiness never lasts long in 
this world, and she had seen her lover depart 





—with the feeling ‘that never again would she 
experience that full, satisfying joy, that rare 
leasure and contentment, which had been 
ers during those glorious summer months, 
The winter snows covered the earth like a 
thick white carpet ere Paul returned to D—_., 
He dreaded meeting this girl who loved him so 
well. He feared she would detect the change 
in his manner, for now his whole mind was 
filled with one thought, his soul devoured by 
a great longing to see once more that won- 
derously beautiful woman who had crossed his 
path like a shooting-star, and disappeared. 
Nothing was more irritating to his vain, 
shallow nature than censure, yet he need not 
have feared. Love they say-is blind, and it 
really seemed so in this case. Lucette uttered 
no word of reproach, only showed unqualified 
delight at his return. The wan cheeks gained 
once more a tender, delicate glow, like the pink 
tinge of a sea-shell, the large black eyes wore 
a look of peace, and health and h 
seemed to be returning to the delicate frame. 

Going back to the old life and the quiet at 
D——were not without a- beneficial influence 
on Paul. Here nothing reminded him of the 
fair stranger, and by degrees he came to look 
on that episode as a bright dream, and to 
think of the lovely face as a vision of wondrous 
beauty that would serve him as a model for his 
pictures, but which he would never see again, 
and which would never be tangible. 

Convinced of this, he let his thoughts return 
to Lucette and the old tenderness revived. 
She was so clinging and tender, the girl’s fresh, 
true love flattered his vanity. All the wealth 
of her pure young heart had gone out to him, 
and though he could not and did not under- 
stand such affection as hers, still he felt in 
a dim sort of. way that he-would-be-a heartless 
,scoundrel to leave her. ....--.4 08 T» , 

Thus thinking he went to her one night. 
She sat on a low couch by the fire, daintily 
clad in a soft white dress, richly trimmed with 
creamy lace; the luxuriant hair was twisted 
in a Grecian knot low down on her neck, and 
rare old jewels gleamed amid the dusky 
coils. é 

There was no occasion to dress in thie way, 
as visitors were rare at the Maisonnette, but 
it pleased his fastidious taste to see her look- 
ing like some fair picture. She therefore 
always wore rich and rather outré dresses. 

Lucette looked very lovely. The firelight 
threw a warm glow over the delicate little 
face ; she appeared less ile than usual, but 
the small white hand held out in welcome 
trembled in his, and her cheek flushed hotly 
under his light caress. 

“Charming, as usual, cherie ! “oe said, 
jestingly, ‘‘ you grow prettier every day.” 
ar Do ath rr" think so, Paul?” she cried, 
exgerly, raising her star like eyes to his. “I 
am so glad.” j 

“Indeed I do,” he replied, ‘‘I shall have 
the chicest little wife in the world.” 

Her cheeks flushed crimson at this, and the 
heavy lids drooped over the shy eyes, while her 
heart beat tumultuously with joy. This was 
the first time he had alluded to her being his 
wife since his return to D——. ; 

“But I have come to talk on serious 
subjects,’ he continued, throwing his arm 
round her and drawing her close to him. 
** Will you listen, love? ”’ 

“Indeed, yes,” murmured Lucette, ‘1 
will listen to anything you wish tosay.” — 

‘And do you really love me, little one? 
pressing his lips to the soft wavy hair. 

“Yes, yes, Paul, you know I do,” cried the 
girl, twining her arms round his throat, ‘‘ with 
my whole heart and soul. You are the light 
of my life, without you it would be worth. 
less, I could not live. Say that you believe I 
love you,” she added, with passionate intense- 
ness. 

“I believe, child; he said, soothingly, 
patting the blooming cheek, in tempting 
juxtaposition to his own. | ; 

“Never doubt me,” she continued, entreat- 
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that you are anything save most dear, most 
necessary to me, my all in all.” 

“Sweetheart, I not want or wish to,” 
he whispered ; ‘I want to believe that you are 
all mine—every thought, every wish. You see 
I am exacting.” 

“You cannot be too exacting to please 
me.”’ 

“Very well then, I shall become a perfect 
tyrant; remember you have given me per- 
mission, and must not object to anything I do, 


say, or propose.” 
wy am not likely to,” she answered, with 
a humility. j 
“You had better not, madame, or my just 


wrath will be terrific.” 

“I don’t think I shall be very much afraid 
of your wrath,” with a glance up at the 
handsome face and sunny blue eyes. 

“ You ought to be.” 

“« * Perfect love casteth out fear.’ ”’ 

“And you mean to say fyours is {perfect, 
cherie?” 

“I hope and believe so.” 

“Then you must promise entire obedience 
to my lightest wish.” 

“I wi ily do that. To obey you will 
be my greatest ure,”’ 

. you will come to me soon, be my own 
little wife, darling?” 


And Lucette, her whole soul filled with 
rapturous joy, whi “* Yes,”’ and hid her 
blushing face on his shoulder. 


“Tam not going to wait long,” he announced, 
after awhile. 

“No !” she murmured, shyly. 

“No,” he echoed. “ Spring is the time for 
marriage, when the flowers are springing, 
and the trees budding and the birds mating :— 


‘In the spring a young man’s fancy, 
Lightly tarns to thoughts of love.’ 


Tennyson knew what he was about when he 
wrote those lines.’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Soin a fortnight or three weeks I shall 
expect you to be——.”’ 

“So soen, Paul?’’ she interrupted. 

“Soon, madame! Where is the obedience to 
my wishes you lately promised ? ” he demanded 
jestingly. ‘‘And don’t you want to come to 
me?” he added, putting his hand under the 
soft, dimpled chin, and lifting her face so that 
he could look down in the dusky eyes. 

“Oh, yes,” with another deeper blush, that 
crimsoned even the shell-like ears and delicate 
throat. 

“Then why this objection to a speedy 
anion?” 

“My things have to be prepared—my 

trousseau.” 
_ “Ah!” he laughed, ‘‘ what a queer thing it 
is that you women can’t do anything without 
first buying a dozen new gowns and bonnets, 
with fal-lals to match.” 

“IT must have some new things,” she ex- 
postulated. “IT want to look nice in your 
eyes,’ 

“Dear little woman,” giving a kiss for the 
tender flattery. ‘‘ Well, in a month then. 
That will surely give you ample time to buy 
all the frills and furbelows you want.”’ 

“Yes, I can manage to be ready by the end 
of next month.” 

. t is settled definitely ?” 

bad fg 

“‘ Nannette will help you.” 

“* Of course, and—and—Paul——” 

“ Well, dear?” inquiringly. _- 

“ I—I—think I—ought—to tell——”” 

“Who?” 

“ Lady Earnshaw.” 

“Oh!” the young man made a wry face. 
Fifty pounds was still owing for the portrait ; 
her ladyship might not be inclined to pay it 
speedily if she knew he was going to be 
married, and the sum would come in very 
Pm to defray the expenses of the wedding 


P 
‘Don’t you think I ought to tell her?” re- 
peated his fiancée, regarding him with anxious 
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“Ts it absolutely necessary to tell her before 
we are married?” he asked, rather moodily. 

“I think so. She will be terribly offended 
if I don’t.” 

‘* We musn’t offend her.” 

“No, she has been so kind to me, and 
having been such an old friend of my mother’s 
I feel that I ought not to keep anything of 
this sort from her.” 

“Very well, tell her. You had better go and 
see her. A visit to Sunnyside will be better 
than a letter.” 

‘* Much better. Will you come with me?” 

‘No, my dear child,’ he answered hastily, 
“Go by yourself. Your confidences will come 
more gracefully if I am not there.” 

‘t Perhaps you are right.” 

“I think so. And don’t let her persuade 
you to trate any extravagances in the 
way of wedding-gowns. It will be better for 
you to be married in your travelling dress, 
not in all the finery of snowy satin and 
orange-blossoms,’’ he said, as he kissed his 
adieus. 

“Yes, Paul,” she agreed obediently, yet 
feeling rather ep tee for what woman 
does not dream of her bridal robe, and wish 
to look charming on her wedding-day ? 





CHAPTER IV. 

Lovz, love, love! Everywhere throughout 
the sun-brightened landscape. on the next 
morning, as Lucette walked over to Lady 
Earnshaw’s place—love. The sunbeams 
seemed to be weaving cobweb-like nets to 
fling over the flowers, and: prison them, hold 
them, while they caressed them. 

The voice of the mavis thrillediout on the 
soft air a song of rapture to his mate at the 
coming of summer ; high up in the pines the 
wood-pigeons cooed amerously; ‘the mellow 
notes of the blackbird poured forth; and in a 
thicket, dense and gloomy, where the sun-god’s 
bright rays could not penetrate, sang a recently 
and early-arrived nightingale, trilling out a 
flood of gloriousmelody. Bushy-tailed squirrels 
were bounding about from branch to branch ; 
timid rabbits peeped from the undergrowth ; 
bright-winged jays flew in couples overhead. 

Even the balmy air seemed full of tender 
whispers, breathing love, amorous ecstasy ; 
and Lucette thought so, as she moved slowly 
through the wood, amidst the old, old lichen- 
covered boles, and soft, yielding mosses; a 
new light in her dark eyes, a warm flush on 
her creamy cheek, a little smile hovering on 
pretty lips. 

Paul loved her! She was to be his wife! 
A vision of wondrous happiness floated before 
her eyes, a dream of — perfect content and 
future bliss, in unison with her surroundings. 

The still wood, still save for the voices of 
the feathered choristers, the glittering river, 
seen like a sheet of silver through a vista of 
trees, and a picturesque old mill beyond ; and 
all around, the opening buds of spring flowers, 
tufts of pale, faint primroses; clusters of 
violets, breathing a perfume that never palls 
on the senses ; bluebells; stitchwort, with its 
star-like flower; and daffodils, that come 
‘before the swallows dare.” 

It was all so lovely that she was loth to 
leave the enchanted spot, and would have 
lingered, only she knew she must see her 
friend that morning. 

Lady Earnshaw was in her boudoir, a tasty 
little chamber with pale blue hangings, and a 
profusion of silver ornamentation. 

‘* Well, my dear!” she said after a while 
spent in trifling conversation, ‘‘ what do you 
want to tell me? I see you have some news.”’ 
‘“‘ Yes, I—have,” faltered Lucette, shyly. 

‘* Tell me, then, what is it?” 

“T—am_  going—to—be—married,” she 
jerked out desperately. 

‘* Married! You!” ejaculated her ladyship, 
raising her gold eyeglass, and regarding her 
intently. J 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Who?” almost shrieked the old woman, 
losing her self-possession for a moment. in 
her astonishment, and turning pale even 
under her rouge. 

“Mr. Carr,” repeated Lucette, timidly. 

‘* You don’t mean that,” gasped her ladyship. 
** You can’t.” 

“ I do—indeed. Don’t—don’t—you—ar prove 
of—my choice;?” she faltered, astonished at the 
other’s manner. 

“Approve! Oh, yes, yes, of course,’’ re- 
t her hostess, grasping the situation, 
and realising the necessity of controlling her 
feelings, and keeping her secret from the 
young girl. ‘I could not do otherwise—a 
most attractive man. Handsome, accom- 

ished, and will one day no doubt be 

amous.” 

* “T hope so,” cried Lucette, recovering her 
spirits at this praise of her lover. ‘ He is so 
very, very clever. He must succeed, must 
tes a name for himself.” 

‘* No doubt he will,” said Lady Earnshaw 
slowly, and with no small effort, for the news 
had been a terrible shock to her. ‘You are 
a lucky girl to have won his affections.” 

“Tthink Iam,” said the fiancée with due 
humility. 

2 —when will—you be married ?”’ 

“ The end of next month.” 

** S50 soon ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Paul wishes it then.” 

“ Ah!” the faded beauty, with her dim blue 
| eyes and rouged cheeks felt there was no hope 
for her, and that she would have to take back 
into favour her b , loud-voiced squire, 
with a view to making him a partner for life. 

“Not much time for preparing your 
trousseau.”’ 

“* Very little.” 

“ You will want my help, I suppose -? 

“If you will kindly give it me.’ . 

‘‘ Of course,” returned her ladyship, readily, 
for though a vain woman, at bottom she was 
generous and kind-hearted. ‘‘ You mustcome 
up to town with me for two or three days, 
and my own particular dressmaker shall 
manufacture the bridal robe.” 


Lucette, ‘‘but Paul wishes me to be married 
in—my travelling gown.” i 

‘‘A fig for Paul, then,” cried her hostess, 
with .a snap of the fingers. ‘‘Men have no 
business to interfere in such matters. The 
idea of a young thing like you being wedded 
in anything but white satin and orange- 
blossoms! You will do just as I please in the 
matter of the trousseau, or I wash my hands 
of.the whole affair, and leave you to Nan- 
nette’s countryfied taste and style. Now 
choose. Will you be guided by me or Paul?” 
And Lucette, remembering her lover had said 
they must not offend the wealthy, imperious 
woman gave in, and let her have her own 
way, and a busy, expensive way it was. The 
week in London was spent at milliners and 
dressmakers, and heaps of things were pur- 
chased that were quite useless to Lucette, but 
as Lady Earnshaw insisted on paying for the 
most of them that did not much matter. In 
the midst of her preparations for her protegee 
she found time to send for and receive her 
elderly admirer, and also to let him know 
that if he pressed his suit he would receive a 
favourable answer—which he did, and Lady 
Earnshaw appeared at the wedding an 
engaged woman. if 
weet and pure Lucette looked, in her 
white bridal robes, with orange blossoms 
crowning the dark shapely head, and cold 
and indifferent must have been the man who 
would not have admired her. When the 
ceremony was over Paul put his arm round 
the trembling girl, and kissing her cool, fresh 
lips, Wulspenet 3 words of soft endearment in 
her ear.. Through the warm, mellow sun- 
shine they drove back to the Maisonnette. Paul 
would have preferred going straight from the 
church to the quiet place, where they intended 
spending their honeymoon, but Nannette 
owed so much chagrin when she heard he 








eyes, 


“ And who is the happy man, pray?” 
“Mr. Carr.” 


did not intend to return for the “leetle 


“ You— are — extremely kind,” faltered j 
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dgjeaner” ae shé termed ity which she had 
preparédy atid Lady Barnsheaw was'so obsti 
nate about the white dress; thet he -was 
obliged to alter his plans, at which Lacette 
was déliphted. Shwe been uneasy at’ the 
idea of beifig wiarried if a dark dress; think- 
ing it would be a bad omen. So Paul let Lady 
Eartishaw and the did nurse settle it as they 
wishéd. : 
After a brief sojourn at a. quiet sedside 
village théy returned to the charming little 


mansion) of whith, by right-of his marfiage, | 


Pawl Garr wee imaxter. For the fitst:few 
north: Ludette wae happy. Her husbaiid; 


though “daréless and sometinies absent,.was / 


never thkiid; he was not’ as much with her 
as she 46uld have wished. Ambition which 
his fondness for her displaced, was hew re- 
suming its old sway, and he spemt much of 


his tintd in his studio. She rarely eittered the:: 


roofi, which he devoted td painting ;. in truth, 


she was rather jealotis of his art, amd fancied: 


he loved: it as well as he did her: Howé¥er, 
he shways joined her in the evettings,; and shé 
was contented until the aatumn following lier 
marriage 


Business took him to London; -heé said fér a |; 
week, but the week had come to an end leng! 


ago, and sfillche returned not» His letters 


were curt in the extreme, and thfough them }, 


ran a strain of strange unrest; which'she 
could not understand. An’ intangible dread 
possessed her df coming evil; andher doubts 
and fears were increased, oh entering his 
studio one day to arrangé some i 


Nannette had displaced:in-a portfolio, t0 find’ 
several sketches of the head of a very beanti- 


ful woman, 

exquisitely. 
It fascinated her! Again ‘and again’ she 

went baok to look at thé wonderful'face. She 


one of which. was coloured 


felt intuitivély that her husband. had not | 


flattered the original, and that it. was a true 
likeness: She longed éo know all about this 
fair woman. <A terrible fear took. possession 
of her soul that he might love this woman 


more than he-did her, and she grew sad and 


. pale with anxiety, a& the days lengthened into 


weeks, and yet—he came not ! 


At last after thred months he returned, 
pale, haggard, and worn, and’ for. time 


Lucette forgot her jealous fears, arid. thought 
of nothing but his altered looks, She tenderly 
ministered to all his wants; bnti he declared 
he required nothing but rest, as) he had been 
working too hard in town. 


The sole explanation he gave his wife of his 


long absence was that he had been: sketching 
for Templeton. By degrees it dawned onthe 
girl that there was @ terrible change in her 
husband. At first it was: indefitia’le—there 
— something wanting, but-she couldn't tell 
what, 

Then as time passed on she noticed he rarely 
caressed her, that he spoke curtly, and some- 
times even harshly. ie seldom joizied-her of 
an evening, and when he did his manner was 
odd. and preocoapied. 

Slowly-sHe realised that her lrasbend’s Idve 
had slipped away from her. Why dhe knew 
not. Slie Had ever been patient, loving, 
obedient; and intehse was the anguish she 
felt at the loss of the only thing she prized:on 
earth. 

She tried at first to win him back ; wearing 
the dresses he had admired, twisting Her rich 
tresses in the fanciful, classit ‘way’ he had 
been wont to praise; but it wis ess. He 
never noticéd her attire; when he looked at 
her his ¢yes wore a dull, wistful as 
did not seém to see her, but to be lodking 
beyond into space. 

, The fond, tende? héart wearied for Tove. 
iuucette began to droop ; this seeret grief was. 
sapping her young life. 

Bat Paul Carr noticed it not,;,:his whole 
soul was again occupied with but one thing— 
an intense desire to see again the woman who 
nad fascinated him so strangely. 

_ A few days after his arrival in town 
EFempleton had strolled: imto his rooms;iard 


him to intreduceme. Did you ask him 


; He’ 


witha great. cigar had settled down for a 
comfbttable chat. 

St By-the-bye,” he observed, after awhile, 
‘“T saw a lady friend of yours the other 
day.” a 
indeed ; who?” said Paul, indifferently. 

“ That. big, fair woman we saw act in Scot- 
lamd,” 

** When—where?”’ broke in Carr, impetu- 
otisly, ; 

‘‘ About three! weeks ago at the English 
opal peak to her ? 

. “Did yous: to her?” 

“ Speakto her, my dear fellow. What 
are pga bing shost 2” replied. Templeton, 
amusedly. “Idon’t speak’to people of that 
sort in public.” 

“ What do.you mean by ‘people of. that 
sort!’ ” dried-his friend, hotly. 

‘* Well,” said. Templeton, deliberately, 
“ 0 ; of 
| “I should have spoken to her.” 

»** 1 hardly think so.” 

“Why ?” 

_“ She hadthe gay De Cassagnac with. her. 
He possibly might have objected.” 

‘“L know Cassagnac, and should have ssle 
who 
she was ? ” he continued, eagefly. 

, “No,” replied Templeton. ‘ I went to see 
‘him a day or twd aftér, bit‘lie'‘had started on 
\w oruise to the Mediterranean, so I learnt 
|nothing. of the fair lady. You.seem to be 


| tersibly, hard hit,” 


“Do you think so?” answered Paul, with 
well.assumed indifference, ‘‘I was thinking 
what a fine model she would make.” 

“Yes, for this picture you are to have in 
, the y next season. You must paint 
something out of the common to. create a 
furore.” 

Aid therithe conversation turned-on art. 

After that Paal could not tear himself away 
from London. Nightly he haunted the opera 
and the theatres, but without avail. Amongst 
| all the beautiful women wlio thronged the boxes 
and stadls he never saw the face he searched 
for sovedgerly:, And at last, wearied and worn 
out, he returned to D-—— to out the 
idea Templeton had suggested, of introducing 
the beautiful unknown into his’ picture. 

All through the dreary winter months he 
worked away unceasingly. The picture was 
life-size, and representéd a woman in a soft, 
flowing Greek dress, reclining on a heap of 


tiger skins and crimson shawls, holding im 


her hand a lily. It was perfectly painted. 
The gold embroidery of the dress looked as 


though. it had just left the hands of the 


embroideress; while the lily was so natural 
it seemed only to have fallen there from care- 
less fingers. The tinting of the glorious face 
was-hfelike, and: Templeton, whom Carr had 
invited down to D——- to give his opinion on 
the subject, was loud in his praises, and de- 
clared that it would be the picture of the 
season. 

That large and genial individual was in- 
tesely astonished to find his gay, careless, 
friend married, and, above all, married to de 
Bassompierre’s little dusky-haired daughter. 

He pitied Lucette. 

He had been but a very short time at the 
Maisbnnette when he saw that Carr cared 
little for his wife; while her deep devotion 
could not but be patent to all eyes. 

It gave him a strange sharp pain at liis 


heart to see the look of wistful entreaty in’ 


her great, sad eyes, when she looked at. her 
husband, and Paul's utter indifference to it 
and to her caresses. 

One day she came into the studio and saw, 
for the: first time, the picture, She timidly 
asked who the lady was. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Carr, curtly. ‘ Only 
saw her once.” 

“Have you: painted this from meniory, 
then ?’’ ventured his wife, hesitatingly. 

* Fea.” 

‘‘ She must have made‘a deep impression on 
your mind!” 

“ee She 








‘She did,’’ replied Paul, cruelly. 


*|'was saying, in a 





was the most beautiful woman I Have ever 


seen!” After a pausé he renvairked;'“ You 
seem to be very inquisitive. It is s worten’s 
worst vice! Pray conquef it, if yor oun.” 

His voice was cutting anid sarcastiv i the 
extreme, and the harsh words wourided Lucétte 
deeply. 

y turned and hastily left the room, bitter 
tears she could not repress coursing down tlie 
pale cheeks. 

The anguish of her tortured heart was wi: 
bearable ! ot 

She fled out of the house to #VOit tidéting 
Nannette, whose great love for Her rititsHng 
made her keen to detect yp on, Phy - 

Wandering to the river ee ersclf 
down on its sedgy banks, arid as theagh 
her heart would break. 


—_ — 


CHAPTER VW 

Ir was a tertibly hot day; fhe*satt Burnt 
fiercely from ot the clotidless’sky; theré‘was 
hardly a breath of wind to stir the leaves, or 
cool the air. It was aii -of soft Of day 
for May. 

Never, within the memoryUf nian, fad stich 
heat visited England 36 meth ier the ‘year. 

London was unbeartbile, oh oa 
was in town; it was the hi ‘Of’ n. 


The Aanieny wag oo ae 
afternoon. éfe t 
on the walls; but the ’ thitt attrected 
most attention, and recéived es 
praise, was one by a young tnltnvw sttist, 
called ‘A Memory.” ' 

The crowd round it was a hy a ak’ 
elegant woman, aveomparniéd a dark, 
foreign looking’ nian, ‘sented’ Maret MB iad 
to gét a glimpse of this fartous*pamiting.* 

“JT shall nob wait any longer, Jules,” she 
i sweet, low voice ; 
“it is useless; these people will never have 
done studying it.” 

“Can you wonder,” replied ‘Her comparitn, 
gallantly, “‘when the subject is your “fair 
self?” 

“Ah! that is nonsense! How c#ti‘a tan 
I do not know have piinted my fev? It 
must IK de Tikeriéss | extiitinte? ‘the 
lady, petulatitly. 

wit ia no cbitich likeriéés; but a faith? 
rendering of évery line and cttve of yotir 
charming featutes. Now,” le added, quickly, 
“the crowd is thinning; judge for yoursel? if 
I speak truly or not.” 

The lady stepped closer, and an exclamation 
of astonishment escaped her lips, as the crowd 
parted and she had a full view of the picture. 

She saw, indeed, that it was a wondérfil 
likeness; the clear, peachy coffipléxion, the 
curving red lips, the great, grey eyes, her 
crowning glory of golden hair, and a hundred 
minor details, were represerited as unerfingly 
as if she had sat for it séveral times. 

“T cannot understand it!” she said, after 
a long pause, during which she hud never 
taken her eyes off the picture. “A tat Who 
does not know me!” 

“He calls it “A Metnory,” observed her 
companion ; “possibly he has seen you, and, 
like many others, ving lost his heart 
irretrievably, this is the result.” 

“ Ah, flatterer!” murmtred the lady, turn- 


ing to him with a charming swiile. “But 
you know this young artist; did you not tell 
me so?”’ 
“ Oui, puissante réine dé mon caur.” . 
“T must know him, you sée him 
soon ?” é 
“Yes, to-night. He isin town,” replied de 
Cassagnac. 


“Then bring him with you to my recep- 
tion.” 

“To hear is but'to obey. Let me see you to 
your brougham, and then au révoir,”” said the 
Frenchman, bowing. The lady took his prof- 
fered arm and together they left the Academy. 

Late that afternoon’ Paul receivéd a note 
from Cassagnac. It ran as follows :— j 

“Dear Cann,—Will youcome with meto-night 
to Madame Lavalliere’s ? She isa very charm- 
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ing woman, and extremely anxious to know 
the painter of ‘A Memory,’ I shall beat the 
Opera thisvevening, 80 if you ‘will mest me 
there we camdrive down togettier.”’ 

Paul wondered who Madame Lavalliere was, 
and-for one brief monient it flashed through 
his brain that she might be the. fair unknown, 
but he dismissed the idem at once as im- 
probable. He had not been long in town, but 
already his ambitious wishes had been 


fulfilled to the utrhost extent. He was:courted. 


and flattered: by aH, and had more com- 
missions to paint portraits than he could 
possibly exectte. 

His great success, however, brought him but 
little Something was wanting— 
he lon unceasingly: for sight of that 
face he had seen but once. His greatest 


pleasure was to go tothe Academy and gaze |, 


for hours at his Wearied of the cease- 
less gaieties of the seison,; he was listlessly 
penning @ note to Cassagnac refusing the 
invitation, when he suddenly remem that 
he was the man Templeton had seen at the 
Opera with Madame: Isabeau, so he determined 
to go if only to ask him about the fair 
unknown: : . 

When they left the —_ and were driving 
to Arlington-square, asked Cassagnac 
—a yo to sor toe towed 

“Only two days ago,’ he teplied:. “I have 
been yachting in the Mediterranean with 
Madame’: Lavalliere’s party.”’ ' 

“And who is this Madame Lavallidte?” 
inquired Paul, indifferently. 

“Who! Why surely you know?” ejaculated 
Cassagnac. 

“TE don’t, indeed, or I should notask you. 
Who is she?” 

“Why, the original of yout picture.” 

Paul started vielenitly, and then asked, 
eagerly,— 

‘Phe lady who was with you at the English 
Opera last auturnn ?” 

“Yes. Where did you see her? I can’t 
understand how you managed to paint that 
portrait: She has only been in England 
about a month during the last five years.” 

“T saw her two years ago,” replied Paul, 
quietly, ‘acting at! a wretched little provineial 
theatre in Scotland.” 

“ Ah,” laughed the Frenchman, ‘I heard 
about that—one of hermad freaks: She was 
staying at L««—, and hearing that the actress 
who was to take the principal part was ill, 
she sent down to the manager to say that she 
would take the part for three nights the 
company remained there; amd she did, and 
the man never made so much money before 
or since.” 

‘“‘ But who was she?” asked’ Paal. 

“Ten years ago she was the cleverest actress 
at the‘ Frangwis:’ My cousin, Rene Lavalliere, 
saw her, and very wealthy and his own 
master, he married her; as he was hopelessly 
in love. Three years after he died, leaving 
her his money, which she spends right royally, 
And here we are,” he + @8 the hansom 
ag at the door of a brilliantly-lighted 

ouse, 

Paul followed Cassagnac with a wildly beating 
heart, and, after nearly two years; gazed once 
more on the wondrous face of this woman. 
She received him very graciously; and 
murmured something complimentary about 
his picture. At r, a8 he sat beside her, 
the heavy perfume her rich laces seemed 
to exercise some subtle influence over him. 
His brain reeled, he felt mad—mad with love 
for this queenly, imperial woman. 

He lingered long after the other guests left, 
telling his lovely hostess how he had first 
seen her; and she was nothing loth to listen. 
He wais wonderfully handsome, this debonnaire, 
blue-eyed’ artist, and ‘she felt he must admire 
her greatly. 

Day after day Paul Carr was with Madame 
Lavallier. He worshipped her with a wild, 
blind idolatry, amd conld not pass a single day 


without seeing her, One evening, at'a recep. | 


tion at her house, he had not been able to 
speak to her ; she appeared to avoid him, and 





had allowed her attention to be engrossed b 
Cassagnac and others. When they had all 
left he stood beside her at the open window, 
It. was a glorious June night. The bright 
moon shone like » lamp in ‘the sky, tinting 
everything to silvery whiteness, and rest. 
ing on the fair face of the beautiful woman 
beside him. 

She looked like a marble statue—a master- 
piece of sculptor’s art. .He felt he must 
ma. then om Geet for of or net 

** Do you knowl love you?” he said, passing 
his arm, unreptoved, round her waist ; ‘‘ love 
you far, far more than life itself. Tell me, I 
must know—do you return it ? ”’ 

He held Het Sighbly strained to his heart ;. 
she raised lier h 
fair, handsome faice: ‘ 

“ Answer,” he whisperéd, passionately. 

She twined her fair arms round his throat as 


._ she murtnured,— 


“Only too well ’—their lips met im # long; 
a kiss: 

Alas! for poor Luvette: 

Through the Wittter Months she droopet 
and pitied f6r the love that would nevér’ more 
be hers. Always fiapile, this#écret grief wa 
epting away her heart, sipping’ thie fair youtty 
life of all joy atid Ha&ppitiess. . She was weary, 
listless, and weak, and prayed for déathas fire 
only thing that could release her from’ the 
torture of unrequited affection. 

Templeton often came to the Maisonnette. 
His whole soul revolted mst Carr for thé 
way in which he treated his wife; but he 
would not quarrel with his ci-devant friend, 
though he despised him, as he knew his society 
— some consolation to the poor deserted 
child, 

She looked for his coming eagerly, as he 
always brought news:of her husband. He 
never spoke save in praise of him, saying how 
hard he was working, what fame and renown 
he was gaining, yet it pained him keenly to 
note how she drank in every word about the 
worthless man she loved so dearly, and 
how indifferent she was to all other topics. 

He brought her books, flowers; music, and 
tried by every means in his power to waken 
the , listless soul to interest in general 
things, but in vain! She grew day by day 
more fragile, more sad; and when glorious 
May drew near its close hesaw that she could 
not live, and would die with the June lilies, 
and terrible was his rage against the man who 
had so wantonly wrecked and crushed this 
fair young life, 

The mellow, golden light of the summer sun 

in through the windows of the room 
where Lucette lay, and lit up the wan, wasted 
face with an unearthly radiance. 

The.great dark eyes Wete closed ; the long 
black lashes seer, Oe fhe hollow cheeks 
made their waxen pallor more intense. Her 
breath can.e in quick, short gasps, and it was 
evident to the watchers that-she could not last 


long. 

Suddenly the heavy lids lifted, the wistfal 
eyes gazed round the room, searching for a face 
that was not there. She murfhured,— 

“ Pank; Paulk!. come to me.”’ 

It was the first time she: ad mentioned his 
name for days: Nannette sent to Paul’s tooms 
in town to tell him of his wife’s illness, but:he 
was seldom there; she thought, probably, he 
had not received the letter. 

She could not believe him so callous, so 
heartless as to refuse tocortie to Lucette, and 
she ill unto death: Now that she heard her 
darling’s cry of anguish she grew desperate, 
and implored her husband ‘to go to London 
and bring Paul. back to the dying girl. , 

It was latein the day when Pierre started 
—night when he reached the great metropolis. 
Carr was not at bis studio; there Pierre was 
told he had gone to his. club, Thither he 

roceeded, only to be again disappointed. At 
fast he traced him to.-a.large house in a 
fashionable part. Lights gleamed from the 
windows, strains of. music, atid sounds of 
revelry floated out on the still night air. The 


; aud her eyes dwelt ori his 


33k 
Seer 
servants refused to admit the queer-looking 
old Frenchman, but. he,frantic at the delay 
that -had already ccéutred, Burst flirdtigh 
them, and entering .the supper-room, where 
Paul sat beside a wondrously beautiful woman 
in @ wWine-coloured dress; with jewelled. gold 
bands gleaming on her white throatand fair 
round artas—stood before him. For a nioment 
hé quailed under the old man’s fierce glance, 
but tecovering himself instantly he asked, in 
‘@ nonchalant way, what he wanted. 
“ La petite is dying!” said Pierre, hoarsely- 
r% ~ sneered Paul; ‘I suppose she Ras 
\& cold, and you thagnify it into serioiis ilness:” 

“ Non. She not. see to-morrow’s stn set. 
Veel you come ?”’ 

“No,” hé muttered, between his teeth; “TI 
| won't encourage these ridiculous fancits. Say 
| I will come when it suits mie!” 
ij’ i not go, Panl?” said the laity, in 
jher sw 





tones. She knew nothin his 

)marriage, ‘and thought some sick friend, or 
| brother-artist, had sent for him. 

“T cannot leave you, iha charmatite,” réepliet 

b the youne man passionately, gazing fi it 

the lovely woman beside hithn. “‘ The rest my 
| life, every moment of it, must be passetl w 

you, or it will be worthless to me!” 

And Pierre, hearing the passiénate wordy, 
and seeing the look which accompanied fire, 
knew if was useless to stay atid plead’; wetrily 
he turréd away, and retraced his steps: 

The cold grey light of early dawn ‘stole 
| ttough the shuttered windows of the Meisen- 
netto, when lé arrived’ there. Luceétite’s eyes 
were closed, her fate looked so still and white 
he thought'she was dead. But the kidWledge 
| that He had rettuned, and the longing to sée 
the man she loved so well, who might be with 
Him, séémed to draw the fleeting sor back to 
éarth. 

She murmured “ Paul,’ then séemf Pierre 
aloné, she cried in tones of piercih# ag¢tish, 
‘“‘ He will not come to me,” atid’ with*one lots, 
deep-drawh sigh, her’ head fell baék oA 
Nannette’s shoulder, and her wetry trotibled 
spirit passed away to him who gave iti 


* * * * 


They 11d her to rest undet the shade of a 
drooping willow, up there in God’s acre, where 
the blue violets blossom, and all is calth and 
peacefil. A plain marble cross marked the 
spot, With simply ‘‘ Lucette”’ on it. 

The evening after the funeral a man stood 
in the gloaming by the newly - made 

ve, gazing down whiere all he lovett ley 
feat Now that she was dead 'Pernpleton 
realised how dear this child-woman Had been 
to him. 

Gould she have become his wife he would 
have cared for and cherished her with all the 
strong affection of his honest heart. Fate 
had willed. it otherwise, and he knew tliat the 
rest. of his life would. be drear and empty, 
that for him there would be no-more sunshiiie 
in the work ; and he turned and went out into 
the darkness of the enthering mists, praying 
that he might meet her some m= “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary afé 


at rest.” 
[THE END.] 


cues 


How « Wire Suovrp Be Treated.—Oiily let 
@ woman be sure that she is precious to Her 
husband—not useful, not valuable, tot con- 
venient, simply, but lovely and beloved ; let 
her be the recipient of his polite and henrty 
attentions; let her feel that care and love ate 
noticed, appreciated, and returned; let her 
opinion be asked, her approval sought, and her 
judgment be respected in matters of whith she 
is coghizant; in short, let her only be loved, 
honoured, and cherished, in fulfilmént of the 
imarriage vow, and she will be to ler husbarid. 
and her children, and society, a well-spring'of 
pleasure. She will bear toil, and pain, and 
anxiety ; for her husband’s love is to her a 
tower and a fortress. Shiélded and shteftered 











therein, adversity will have lost it's sting: 
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make still would not determine itself. Upand| ‘‘Launcelot!’’ she exclaimed. ‘ Why, are 
down the beach she , for nearly an hour. | you going in bathing, too?”’ 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


— 


Tue hand that held the book she had been 
reading dropped to her side, and her other 
hand went up to her chin, meditatively. 

“Oh, dear!” she plaintively murmured, 
“what shall Ido? I never had a lover before, 
and now I have two; and I can’t, for the life 
ef me, tell which I like best.” 

Anita Fayal, as she s , stopped on the 
rude plank bridge, which c the rush- 
bordered willow-shaded little stream, and 
stood, for full five minutes, in pensive thought, 
one of ng prettiest pictures that could be 


She hac been asking herself that question 
for several days now, and she was still as 
mndecided as ever. But as both lovers were 
getting more and more importunate, she knew 
she must soon come to a decision ; and so she 
had stolen away this afternoon to this quiet 
and secluded walk, to try and make up her 
mind, taking a book with her, as a blind, say- 
ing she wished to be alone. 

“Dear, dear! Which shall it be?” she 
syid. ‘“lLauncelot Vaughan, or Volney 
Ware?” 

Launcelot Vaughan had come to Swanage, 
the little Dorsetshire watering-place, first. 
He had many graces of person, and a great 
deal of money. The other, Volney Ware, had 
but little money, very few real graces, but 
quite an extraordi intellect. 

“I wonder which would be the more true,” 
she said. ‘If manners can be trusted, 
Vaughan would; but then, they say, it is the 
silent, reserved, almost rude natures, like 
Volney’s, that are the most earnest, and that 
keep faith best.” 

The sun set, twilight deepened, night came, 
yet Anita had not made up her mind. By 
this time she had reached a rising bluff, from 
which she could see the ocean. The moon 
was now about an hour high, trailing a long 
line of silver across the deep. 

‘It might be a bridge to Heaven,’’ she said, 
under her breath; ‘‘one almost looks to see 
tne angels pass.” 

In the distance, the opposite shore of the 
bay could just be discerned. A few gulls 
flapped their wings, and dipped into the 
water, and soared heavenward again. 

‘* Ah, me!” she said, at last, ‘‘ I will give it 
up for to-night. To-morrow I will come down 
early here ; perhaps sleep will give me wisdom ; 
at any rate, the freshening air will clear my 
brain.” 

As she turned back toward the hotel, she 
met Vaughan seeking for her. He said, ap- 

tly distracted,— 

‘Oh! I was sure something had happened to 
you, though Volney, with hiscool, airy manner, 
said, ‘‘Not a bit of it; you could take care 
of yourself.” The puppy! How can he under- 
stand how one feels ?”’ 

But sleep broujgh nowisdom to Anita. I 
fact, she slept but little, for Vaughan had 
been so eager, in the walk home, that she had 
only evaded committing herself with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The fencing him off had brought on a head- 
ache, and it was long after midnight before 
she slept at all, and then only brokenly. She 
was when the first faint streaks of dawn 
told her she might get up. So, with her pet 
dog, Bruno, a splendid Newfoundland, she 
started for the shore. 

A brisk walk of half-an-hour brought her to 
the bay, where a decayed, jagged pier stretched 
out into the sea. 

The sun was just looming up through the 
mists, a globe of fiery red; the foam-capped 
waves came curling in almost at her ion: 
the breeze blew fresh and invigorating. 

“Tt is nice,”’ she said, in an accent of keen 
enjoyment, taking in long breaths of the in- 
vigorating air. “Ah! how much better than 
staying in bed.” 

ut the decision which she had come to 





The mists, by this time, had all dissipated : 
the breeze was blowing fresher and fresher ; 
the sea sparkled in the sunshine. Back and 
forth, from headland to headland, she paced 
the shelving strand ; now watching the fish- 
ing-sloops standing off and cn, now trying 
to count the gulls that screamed, and dipped, 
and soared, and screamed again. 

Suddenly, she heard a step behind her, and 
turning, saw a lithe manly figure, in a blue 
and white flannel boating suit, that came 


bounding down the rocks, 
** Good- ing!” cried Volney Ware, gaily, 
for it was he. “ Excuse my dress, Miss Anita, 


I had no idea of meeting you here at this 
—_ I came down for a plunge before break- 
‘as .? 

Anita held out her hand with a frank 
sweet smile. ‘i 

‘“ Good-morning, Mr. Ware,’’ she replied. 

The joy that had leaped into his face as he 
saw her was ecli for a moment. 


fe,‘ You promised to caliime Volney,” he said, 
in a tone of ; but still holding fast 
the hand she had given him: 


Anita suddenly drew the'hand away, and 
her eyes fell. 

know,” she said, with heightened colour ; 
‘ but, on consideration—” 

“Ido not wish you to consider,” he burst 
forth, impetuously. ‘“Can’t you grant me 
even that little boon? It would not bind you 
to anything. Heaven knews, you grant me 
little enough !” 

“ What right have you to exact anything of 
me?” Anita cried, with quick resentment, that 
cut him to the heart. 

“Don’t!” he said, putting up his hand, as 
though he would ward off a fatal blow. ‘“‘ For 
Heaven’s sake, be kind to me, Anita, if you 
can’t be anything else!” 

His look and manner melted her. 

“*T did not mean to be unkind, Volney,”’ she 
said, softly ; ‘‘ but—but you know—” 

‘* T know you are an angel,’’ he cried, snatch- 
ing her hand, and pressing it to his ilps. 

The act, somehow, did not offend her ; never- 
theless, she drew the hand away. 

“*T have never deceived you,”’ she eaid, in a 
low tone. ‘I have told you that I really do 
not know how much, or how little, I care for 
you—”’ 

He interrupted her impetuously. 

‘I am an ingrate,” he cried. ‘‘ Forgive me! 
But oh! if you knew how I.worship the very 
ground you tread on.” 

A restless flame burned in his eyes, that 
were blue, or gray, just as the light struck 
them ; a faint flush overspread his fair face, 
and the merning sunshine matched its beams 
with his yellow curls. 

Anita looked at him, and wondered what 
there was about his face that, though his fea- 
tures were not nearly so handsome, rendered 
him, at times, even more pleasing than 
Launcelot Vaughan. 

“I must be going,’’ she said, presently, 
‘“‘uncle will be waiting to go into breakfast. 
Good morning, Mr. Volney. Don’t go out 
very far. Thereis a heavy surf on, as you 
may.see, and you may find the undertow too 
much for you.” 

*- Would you really care if—” 

‘* Now, don’t be foolish; Go and take your 
bath. Good-bye,’’ with a gay nod. ‘ We 
shall meet at lunch, I suppose.” 

‘*Good-bye—my darling!” he answered; 
but the last words were not audible. 

Anita had gathered up her skirts, and was 
beginning to clamber up the rocks, waving 
aside all his mt offers of assistance. 
When she reached the top, she started off, 
without looking back once to catch the eager 
eyes that followed her. She had gone but a 
little distance, however, when she encountered 


what seemed, at first a young Greek god, but 
black striped boating 


clad in a yellow and 
costume, 


8 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he retorted, with 
bitter sarcasm in his look and tone. ‘“ Unless 
Mr. Ware monopolizes the privilege.’’ 

‘* How silly youare!” Anita replied. ‘ You 
act like a child.” 

“Tact just as you force me to. What do 
mean by evading answering me last night, 
and now coming down here to meet Ware, and 
at this hour in the morning?” 

‘“* Who said I came here to meet him ?” 

“*T saw you with him.” 

“Oh! A spy over my actions.” 

His dark handsome face flushed angrily, 
The sultry passion in his eyes burst into a 
flame that actually seemed to emit sparks of 


fire. 

“ Anita!” he cried, hoarsely, as he strode 
up to her, and laid ene hand forcibly upon 
her wrist. ‘ Don’t trifle with me! Did you, 
or did you not, come here to meet Volney 
weet ensnaey 

9 me go,”’ was her answer. ‘ You 
are behaving like a sf 

“No! You shall not £0 till you have given 
me what I ask. Anita, let me kiss you—just 
once!” 

“Sir!” her voice flashed forth more indig. 
nantly than ever. 

“It would not hurt you,”’ he said, bitterly. 
“Ha!” with sudden fierce jealousy; “have 
you ever suffered him to kiss your lips?” 

‘* How dare you?” 

“I saw him kiss your hand. Deny it if 
you can.” 

She shrank back trembling, before the 
furious passion that blazed in his eyes as he 
spoke. But she made no answer. 

“ Ha—he did!” cried Launcelot, savagely. 
“And so will I. There—and there—and 
there.” ; 

And, in spite of her struggles, he seized her, 
held her fast, and kissed her, first on one 
cheek and then on the other. At last she 
succeeded in breaking away from him; as- 
sisted, perhaps, by Bruno, who had begun to 
grewl ominously. 

**I will never, never forgive you,” she 
cried, and then burst into tears. 

A quick spasm of pain crossed his face. 

“Don’t say that, for Heaven’s sake,’’ he 
cried, huskily. ‘‘I ama brute, I know. But 
I love you better than my own salvation, and 
I couldn’t control myself. Anita, darling; 
forgive me.” 

** Let me pass, sir. I am going home.” 

He stepped aside out of her path, and stood 

ssively, while she went by, his eyes fol- 

owing her till she was out of sight. Then, 
turning on his heel abruptly, he strode on in 
the direction of the beach. 

Volney Ware, wholly unconscious of his 
rival’s proximity, and thoughtlessly happy in 
the slight hope Anita had given him, had 
plunged into the water, and was now sporting 
gaily among the waves. 

Launcelot Vaughan stood in the shadow of 
the rocks, watching him with a face overcast 
by the gloom of jealous passion. 

“One of us will win her,” he muttered. 
“« Which shall it be? If it ie me / Ware—no, 
no! That is impossible. Confound him! If ne 
had never crossed my path I might have 
won her.” i 

The dark thoughts that welled out of his 

ionate soul were interrupted by a sharp 
involuntary cry for help. 

He looked up. Ware had been suddenly 
drawn into.a hole, and was now struggling 
for his life. 

Launcelot Vaughan knew that Ware could 
not swim, just as well as he knew that he 
himself could; yet he saw Volney sink once, 
even twice, without moving a muscle to 
aid him. 

But he was not totally bad at heart. So, 
when Volney rose to the surface again, 
Launcelot Vaughan dashed into the water 
and seized hold of him just as he was sink- 





ing again. 
tt would have been a very simple matter 
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to buoy Volney up with one arm, and strike 
out for shore with the other; but Launcelot 
Vaughan did no such thing. His mind, 
clouded by jealous passion, entertained no 
such thought. ; 

“You were almost gone that time, Mr. 
Ware,” he said, shortly, as he kept Volney’s 
head above water, but made no attempt to 
take him ashore. 

It was several moments before Volney had 
breath to answer. 

“Yes,” he gasped, faintly ; “ pretty nearly.” 

‘You might be drowned yet,” Vaughan ob- 
served, with cruel deliberation. ‘If I were 
to let go of you your life wouldn’t be worth 
much.” 

“Not much,” Volney answered, with a 
ghastly attempt at a smile. 

“Do you value your life very highly— 
highly enough to pay any price for it?” 

“What price?’’ his teeth chattering with 
a nervous chill, which no amount of bravery 
could repress. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“JT mean this,’ with a look that could not 
be misunderstood, ‘if you will promise me 
now, on your honour, that you will leave here 
to-morrow, and renounce for ever all preten- 
sions to Miss Fayal’s favour, I will save your 
life. If you won’t promise me that, I shall 
swim ashore, and you may take care of your- 
self the best way you can!”’ . 

He spoke with quick, passionate utterance, 
and Veiney Ware knew that he meant what 
he said. 

For a moment the helpless man viewed his 
rival with a glance in which unlimited scorn 
was ; but not a sign of fear or hesi- 
tation did he manifest. 

‘“‘ Launcelot Vaughan,’’ he said, meeting his 
rival’s eyes with a look of utter contempt, “I 
always suspected you, and now I know you 
for an infamous scoundrel! I love Anita 
Fayal, and, before Heaven, I believe she loves 
me. I would sooner die than give her up! 
You may leave me to drown, if you see 
fit!” 

The calm confidence of his manner fairly 
infuriated Vaughan. 

“Confound you !” he cried, loosening his hold, 
and striking out for himself. ‘‘Much good 
you'll make by this.” 

Volney sank almost the same instant; but 
Launcelot Vaughan swam coolly to the shore, 
and when he gained it he turned his back, and 
walked rapidly away. But he did not go far. 
Though he had a murderer’s loathing and 
horror for the scene of his crime, he soon felt 
an irresistible impulse to look back. 

‘He must be quite dead now,” he muttered. 
“T wonder if the body will come ashore? Had 
I not better return, and give the alarm, or 
feign ignorance of the whole matter ?”’ 

He turned and retraced his steps, almost 
unconsciously, Suddenly -he started, and 
staggered back with a ghastly pallor. on his 
face. For there on the erg white beach, 
just in front of him, lay Volney Ware. More 
than this! Anita Fayal, with drenched 
clothes and dripping hair, was seated beside 
him with his head on her lap. 

A very few words will explain how this 
came about. Anita, overcome by her inter- 
view with Vaughan, had sunk on the nearest 
stone the moment he had left her. Here, 
soon after, she thought she heard a cry of 
distress, . At first she fancied it all imagina- 
tion, but the idea grew on her; and finally 
she rose and looked over the bank. There, to 
her horror, she saw Volney sinking, and 
Vaughan walki leisurely away. In a 
moment she had descended to the beach, and 
calling to Bruno, who had followed her, 
“Seize him, sir, seize him!” had rushed into 
the sea. The faithful dog had caught thedrown- 
ing man as he sank for the last time and 
dragged him to Anita’s side, happily not dead, 
though unconscious. 

As Anita lifted her pale, anxious face, and 
ceased, for a moment, her chafing of Volney’s 
hands and temples, Launcelot Vaughan felt a 
sickening chill of despair at his heart. 

“Help me, for the love of Heaven!” she 





cried, appealingly, forgetful of everything but 
Volney’s danger. ‘‘ He has fainted.” 

‘*T see it now!’’ Vaughan cried, ina strange 
harsh voice. ‘ You love him!’’ 

“Yes,” Anita answered, with a proud up- 
lifting of her head; “I lovehim! I know it 
now. He is more to me than all the world ; 
he is more to me than life itself.” 

Vaughan passed his hand over his eyes with 
a low, despairing cry. 

‘Help me!’’ Anita prayed. ‘ Help me, and 
I will say nothing.” 

Vaughan looked at her a moment, his face 
distorted with ion. 

‘Help you—help him?” he cried, grinding 
his teeth in impotent range. ‘“ No, by 
Heaven, I will not!” and, turning on his 
heel, he hurried away like one pursued by 
demons. 

When Volney Ware opened his eyes Anita 
was bending over him, and one of his hands 
was pressed close to her lips. 

He looked up with an eager glance of in- 
quiry, and a tremor of happiness thrilled 
his whole being at the answering smile. 

** You saved my life!” he whispered. 
Ps yr what are you going to do with 
it ” 

Anita bent her lovely head, and kissed him 
softly on the brow. 

“Tam going to try and make it a happy 
life,” she answered. ‘ Volney, I love you.” 

The name of Launcelot Vaughan was not 
spoken between them then. They saw him 
no more, but three days later his body was 
washed ashore; and they suspected, only too 
certainly, that his fate had been that of the 
suicide, 

Long afterwards, when Anita was Volney’s 
happy wife, he ventured to speak, for oxce, of 
his former rival. 

‘* Darling,” he asked, softly, ‘‘do you think 
that you were ever tempted to love him?” 

“No,” Anita answered; “ up to that dread- 
ful, dreadful day,” and she covered her face 
with her hands, “I thought I cared for you 
both equally, and for neither more than as a 
friend. But—but when I saw you in the 
water,’’ and she flung herself into his arms, 
‘“‘ I knew better; I knew that I loved you, and 
had loved you all along. Oh, Volney! It 
makes me shudder to think of it. But let us 
talk of something else. I cannot bear to 
speak of this.” 








NATURE’S RIDDLES. 


Cuicxens, two minutes after they have left 
the egg, will follow the movements of crawlin 
insects and at them, judging distance an 
direction with accuracy. They will instinct- 
ively appreciate sounds, readily running 
om an invisible hen when they hear her 
call. 

Some young birds have an innate horror of 
the sight of a hawk and the sound of its 
voice. 

Swallows, tomtits and wrens, after having 
been confined from birth, are capable of flying 
at once when liberated, on their wings having 
attained the necessary growth. 

The Duke of Argyle relates some interesting 
particulars about the instincts of birds, 
especially the water ousel, the merganser aud 
the wild duck. As to a class of beasts it is 
recorded: Five young polecats were found 
comfortably imbedded in dry, withered grass, 
and in a side hole, of proper dimensions for 
such a larder, were forty frogs and two toads, 
all alive, but merely Tanti of crawling a 
little. On examination the whole number 
proved to be purposely and dexterously bitten 
through the brain. 

Evidently the parent polecat and thus pro- 
vided the young with food which could be 
kept perfectly fresh, because alive, and yet 
was rendered quite unable to escape. This 
singular instinct is like others which are yet 
more fully developed among insects—a class 
of animals, the instincts of which are so 





numerous, wonderful and notorious that it 
will be, probably, enough to refer to one or two 
examples. 

The female carpenter bee, in order to protect 
her eggs, excavates, in some piece of wood, a 
series of chambers, in special order, with a 
view to a peculiar mode of exit for her young; 
but the young mother can have no conscious 
knowledge of the series of actions subsequently 
to ensue. 

The female of the wasp, sphex, affords 
another example of a complex instinct closely 
related to that already mentioned in the case 
of the polecat. 

The female wasp has to provide flesh, living 
animal food for her progeny, which, when it 
quits its egg, quits it in the form of an almost 
helpless grub, utterly unable to catch, retain or 
kill an active, struggling prey. 

Accordingly the mother insect has not only 
to provide and place beside her eggs suitable 
living prey, but so to treat it that it may bea 
helpless, unresisting victim. That victim may 
be a mere caterpillar or it may be a great, 
powerful grasshopper, or even that most fierce, 
active and rapacious of insect tyrants, a fell 
and venomeus spider. 

Whichever it may be, the wasp adroitly 
stings it at the x 9 which induces, or in the 
several spots which induce, complete paralysis 
as to motion, let us hope as to sensation also. 
This done, the wasp entombs the helpless being 
with its own egg, and leaves it for the support 
of the future grub. 








Homan nature requires change for its re- 
creation. ‘‘ Variety. is charming,” not only 
because it is variety, but because continuous 
effort in one direction prodices lassitude, 
staleness, and decrease of power. 


Some people talk as if the whole object of 
life was to obtain liberty, instead of the whole 
object of liberty being to attain a higher and 
fuller life. To be free to speak, to write, and 
to act just as we chooseis certainly a thing to be 
desired ; but a far higher aspiration than this 
would be that we should caly choose to speak, 
to write, or to do that which is true, fitting 
and valuable. 


Booxsmpine.—The bookbinder’s craft was 
at its zenith just before the invention of 
printing ; it has waned since, because nobody 
would care now-a-days to give such prices as 
were cheerfully paid for books in the days 
when it took twenty-five months of a patient 
scribe’s work to produce one copy of the Bible. 
The bindings of such costly books were works 
of fart. Milan first, we are told, uired a 
reputation for its bindings of Spanish leather, 
arabesqued and gilt, which superseded the 
old-fashioned bindings of wood, metal, or 
ivory; but until the close of the fifteenth 
century the bindings of presentation volumes 
and of the church books used on the high 
altars of cathedrals were mostly of solid gold 
or silver. Bruges has produ some beaut i- 
ful works of this description, likewise bindings 
in cloth of gold wrought with silk of many 
colours. At Ypres, the great cloth mart of 
North Europe, were first made plain bindings 
of cloth, embroidered more or less; but these 
were used only for small voluines of jests and 
ballads, and for the horn-books out of which 
the children in noble families learned their 
letters. Venice had a name for its bindings 
in ivory and woods from the East; Florence, 
like Ghent in Flanders, abounded in brass 
artificers, and produced brazen bindings gilt 
or silvered, each one the work of a master 
craftsman, for none ventured to make book- 
covers who were not skilled with their tools ; 
but the most gorgeous bindings of all that 
were made before the invention of printing 
came from Rome. Here the guild of Italian 
goldsmiths had its chief hall; and there was 
also a sure sale for rich bindings of wrought 
gold, seeing that the kings and potentates who 
came to visit the Papal See invariably gave 
and received presents of splendid books. 
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,}2HE LONDON READER. 








FACETLA, 


A youre gentleman, speaking of a young 
beauty?s yellow hair, ealled. it pure gold; 
‘It omght to be,” quoth the elor ;. ‘* it 
looks like twenty-four carrets.” 

An Iriehmay explained that he was smiling 
because: he Mad: sven his cousin from Cork that 
day. Or veing asked if there was good news 
ftom honte; lve replied, “ I oriby saw:him across 
the streétjaml when Iran ap to him Icfoand 
be wasinotithe wan.” 


“ Papa, didn’t you say if I “nresint boy 
you woul? give mea perntry ?”’ %seVven- 
yeatold. - Yés; my son,” blandly replied 
Paterfarifiies. ‘Well, then,” seid Young 
Hopettil; “eovtdh’t yott make it paytble in 
advance?” He got his penny. 

A yOUNG fia Was reading “ Hamlet” to his 
sweetheart. the, other day, and came to the 
passage, “ Or if thou wilt needs marry, marry 
% fool.” “Is tat a proposal, dear?’’ “ Yes, 
darling,” He plied; and they settled the 
mattér there atid then. 

“Tr's :]] tery well to grumble about the 
excessive es of cabmen,”’ said.Flattery ; 
‘but, L tell you, it's largely our own fault.” 


‘‘T don’t see it-in that light,’ replied Greene. | 


‘Well, don’t you see,if you want a cab, you 
calla cabman; and, naturally, he takes you 
in.. See?” 

“Don’t yer know, Mr. Doublethivk, there 
was a peculiar taste about those last cigarettes, 
Something im them, I guess.” Tobacconist : 
“ Yes, there is tobacco in them; you got them 
from the bey ?—ah, yes, I sée—he didn’t know 
any better, I'll tell him’ to be moré careful 
when you come hereafter.” 

‘“You needn't pretend to look down on me, 
sir,” said a tramp to a lawyer, of whom he 
was begging: «‘Well, it seems to me you 





Wen can you lean on a man? When he’s 
& Yailing.. , oes 

Praciartsts are aspecies of purloiners who 
filch the fruit that othe’s have and 
ther throw away or attempt to destroy the 
basket. F ; 
: “yy; my child,” the fond mother ‘ex- 
claimed, “don’t eat so mach ‘of that lobster 
salad. You'll be ill to:nigitt, dear; I know 
ro will.” “ Well, ma,” ‘said Jimmy, as he 

iped hitriself to another plateful; “if I am 
you'll know what’s the matter with me, any- 
wey.” ‘ 

Docror: “ Your wife is ih’ a very critical 
state, and I should récommrend you to call in 
some specialist to consult on the case,” 
Finsband : “There, you see, doctor, I was right 
again. I told my wife long ago she ought to 
get proper medical advice, but shathought you 
might get offended.” 

Somznopy is quoted as having said to a 
Lemdon wit, the other day, ‘‘It seems to me 
you stutter more since you have lived in 


London than you did when you lived in Man- 
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thinks yoti dre'somebody.” ‘‘ Weil, I’m justas , 


good as you, sir: Lsolicit money of you; that’s 
all. St ddon’t see but that we both are in the 
same boat—both solicitors.’’ 

“Br jove, if that fr! don’t bring my 
breakfast pretty soon I'll give her apiece of 
my mind; growled an irate boarder. “It 
will be the worse for you if you do,” said a 
quiet boarder on the other side of the table. 
“Td like to know why?” “For the simple 
reason that if you give her a piece of it there 
won't be enoug for a sample.” 

Feitftrty had been cooling his heels for 
half-an-hour in the parlour. Finally, Mi 
Clara. tripped in. ‘“ You must excuse my 
delayed appearanee,.Mr. Featherly,” she said,; 
‘but when your card was brought to meI was 
engaged in sewWing some buttons on papa’s 
pea Before Featherly left. they were en- 
gaged. 

A woman said to her servant girl, a fresh 
arrival on the latest boat from Ireland :— 
‘“‘ Bridget, go out and see if Mr.. Bloek, the 
butcher on the corner, has pigs’ feet.’ The 
dutiful servant went out and returned. ‘‘ Well, 
what did hesay ?’’ asked the mistress. ‘‘ Sure, 
he said nothin’, mum.” ‘ Has he. got. pigs’ 
feet?” ‘ Paith, I couldn’t see, mum—he has 
his boots on,” 

Too Licur.—“ Fine weather, Miss Jessie !”’ 
said Simkins to thet young lady, as he met her 
hurryinghomeward. ‘ This breeze you know, 
is delightful.” ‘‘ Rather chilly, I think,” she 
regponded, ‘Allow me, then,” said Simkine, 
‘to throw the mantle of my protection over 
you.” Thank you,” she replied; ‘but it is 
entirely too light a fabric to prove serviceable.” 
She proceeded on her way alone. 

A country Eprror, whose name it is not neves- 
sary to mention, was recovering from a bed 
of sickmess. As soon as he was able to sit up, 
the dostor, who had studied the patiert’s con- 
stitution, swid, ‘You are so much improved 
that you dah take a glass of beer.” “ 
fifteen minutes, or every half-hour, doctor?” 
asked the journalist, who began to feel like 
himself again. 


, shouldbe asham 
| be ashanted of my wife.” 





Ghester,” to which he sententiously replied, 


| *O£ o-e-course I do; b- b-bigger town.” 


Bieerys never loses his gallantry. Whenhe 
cxme home “ how-come-you-so” the other 
night and Mrs. B. told hinr she was ashamed 
of him, Biggins replied, “ Better my wife (hic) 

of me (Hic) than I shoul 


Wovrp Maxe no Dirrerence to Hru.—‘‘ I see 
the Greek is to be made optional,” said Bobbs. 
‘« Will your son maké a change of his studies, 
or will he keep right on as heretofore ?’’ ‘Oh, 
*twon’b make any differencein his case, atleast, 


| I judge so from what he said this morning.” 


“And what was that?” “He said he was 
expelled,” 

Drrrematic Hospann : “My dear, théy tell:me 
that this year it will be fashionable for ladies 
to wear their last season’s bonnets. Still 
More Diplomatic Wife: ‘‘How delightful! 
You've always complained of my being too 
a and now, — eres can syed 
perfectly by being out of style.” ‘By being 
out of style?” im a puzzled tone. “ Yes, 
dear ; Pll go this very afternoon and order 
the loveliest new thing in bonnets.’’ 


Se Covutp Sez Hiw.—At a trial not long 
since, one of the witnesses, an old lady of some 
eighty years, was closely questioned by the 
opposing counsel relative to the clearness of 
her eyesight. ‘Can you see me?” said he. 
“ Yes,’’ was answered, “ How well can you 
see me?” persisted the lawyer. ‘“ Well 
enough,” resporided the old lady, “to see that 
you're neither a black, a mulatto, nor a genftle- 
man.” The answer brought down the house, 


Quay an Acquarntance.—A stout gentleman, 
a visitor at a watering-placewas in the habit 
of conversing familiarly with Donald Fraser, 
a character of the place, who took delight in 
boasting, of his relations. One day, :as 
the gentleman was seated at the door of his 
lodging, Donald came up, driving a fat hog. 
“One of your great relations, I suppose, you 
have got with you, Donald,’’ said the gentle- 
man. ‘“ No,” quietly retorted Donald, suiwey- 
ing the size of the visitor: ‘‘uo relation what- 
ever, but just an acquaintance like yourself.” 


A ‘epyrteman dressed im the height of 


; fashion, who had arrived at the Charing-cross 


Station, rushed up to the Ttagpage-van, and ina 
peremptory manner de that his lugga 
should be given in preference to that of a 
other passengers. His manner was somewhat 
offensive, and when informed by a plainly-clad 
but humorously-looking son of the Emerald 
Isle that he must have patience and wait his 
turn, he turned upon his adviser with, “ Sir, 
you’re an ass!” The honest Trishman gazed 
at him an instant, and then replied : “ And you, 
sir, are an ape; and whata pity it is that 
when we two were made bastes that ye wasn’t 
made an illiphant, so that ye could have yer 
trenk under yer nose all the time,” 
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cup of coffee on the 
chair, Mr. Jones?” said a worthy, landlady 
one morning at breakfast, ‘It is so weak, 
ma’am,” said Jones; ‘I. thought I would let 
it rest.” ; 

-Ir being proved on a-trial.at, Guildhall that 
@ man’s name was really Inch, whe pretended 
it was Lynch, ‘‘ I see,” said the judge: “the 
old proverb is verified in this manj. whe’ being 
allowed an Inch has taker an L.”’ 


A CLERGYMAN was rebuked by # Hréther of 
the cloth, a few days ago, for smoking. The 
culprit replied that he ‘used the weed mode. 
rately. “ What do you call midderately?” 
inquired the other. “ Why,” said the offender, 
“one cigar at a time.”’ 

‘““ArE you going .te attend the ty this 
evening, Maud?” ‘No, I think ‘not, I’m 
afraid that horrid Smith girl will be there.” 
“Oh! no, she won’t; she said she wasn’t 
'going.”” ‘*Why not?” ‘*Because she was 
‘afraid you would be there.” 


Weun-mesner: ‘Is that your dog?’’ De- 
sirable Young Person: ‘Yes; isn’t it a 
beauty?” ‘Well-meaner (much gone): “ If 
it is yours, it is; but had it been any one 
else’s I should have said it was the upliest 
brute that ever breathed.” 


“T xtve for those that love me,” Writées.a 
poetess for the first line of a poem, éutitled, 
‘‘What I Live For.” Here the inconsistency 
of works of imagination is apparent. She 
lives for those who love her, yet insi8t& on 
writing poetry. 

Tury were discussing amateur theatricals. 
“We would give the play if we coulé only 
have a storm scene,’’ said the stage manager. 
‘TI think I can help you out,” suggested Mr. 
Browne. ‘‘ Mrs. B—— can take that part.” 


Epwin (who is very fond of lecturing his 
future bride) :—< Well, good-bye, Angie. I 
don’t know how it is, but I always seém to 
leave you in tears.” Angelina (tenderly, 
prec her sobs) :—‘‘I—I—I’d sooner you 
should leave me in ‘tears, love, than never 
leave me at all.” 

“T suppose,” said a quack, while feeling the 
pulse of a patient who had reluctantly sub- 
mitted to solicit his advice— I suppose you 
think me a bit of ahumbug?” “ Sir,” gravely 
repiied the sick man, “ I was not aware until 
now that you could so. readily disoover a man’s 
thoughts by feeling his pulse.” 

A Souemn Moment.—During the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony -before 
‘Monsieur le Maire,”’ the bride’s fancy was 
tickied by a sudden droll inspiration, and she 
burst out laughing. ‘* You are now getting 
matrried,”’ said the Maire ; “ it is nota time to 
laugh !”’ 

Sse Wn Jom Hts Onvrcy.—“ There is 
something that has preyed heavily on my 


‘‘ Way do you set your 





said, ‘but I am almost afraid to tell you of 
it.’ “ What is it, George?” the young woman 
asked, anxiously. “I am a sommambulist.” 
‘* Oh, is that all?” she exclaims, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ have always been a Baptist my- 
self, but of course when we are made one I 
shall expect to attend your church.” 

Lirrtz Gru: “ Father, I wish you would 
correct ‘my school “composition.” Father: 
‘‘ Well, let me see. In thefirst place,.in writing 
about a country town you say thatsome of the 
, farmers have horses. Did you ever know & 

farmer who didn’t have a horse?” Little Girl: 
“Yes, UncleNathan. I heard yousay theother 
day that there were only skeletons in his barn.” 
Father: ‘‘Hush, my child! We will proceed 
with the subjectin hand. You are not descrip- 
tive enough. Why don’t you describe the 
country post office ?”” Little Girl: ‘‘ What, do 
ae mean that place where you got. the letter 
st summer that you didn't want me to tell 
mother about?” Father: ‘‘ Run along, my little 
daughter. Your composition’s very fine; you 
would spoil it if you added anytising toit, and 

ts.’ 





j here’s a penny to buy some swee 


mind ever since our engagement, dear,” he_ 
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Aug. 1, 1885. THE LONDON RHADER. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS.. 


Tur Queen was delighted with the ‘‘ musical 
ride” which the troopers of the 2nd Life 
Guards rformed before Her Majesty, 
Princess Beatrice, and the Duke of Connaught, 
at the Windsor Cavalry .Barracks one day 
last month. The locality selected for the 
display was near the Riding School, and the 
royal carriage-stopped atthe lower end of'the 
ground. The-intricat® evolutions of the well- 
trained chargers and the mimic conflict 
engaged in by the riders quite excited Her 
Majesty, .who..afterwards. heartily compli- 
mented’ Colénel Curzon and Riding-Master 
Burt upor the performance. 


Tre State Concert on: July 3rd last was well 
attended. Amongst those present were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by Princess Louise and Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales; Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lorne)- and the Marquis of Lorne, Princess 
Beatrice, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar and the Countess of 
Dornberg, Prince of Leiningen, the Maharajah 
Dhuléep Singh and the Malaratiece, and the 
Count and Countess Gleichen and the Countess 
Feodore Gleicheh. 

The Princess of Wales wore a ditss of 
myrtle nh Ly5ns ‘velvet and eau de Nil 
satin chessé, trinimed with silver tissue 
and Irish lace; corsage with stomacher of 
tissde and Iace to correspond. Head 
a tiara of diamonds. Ornaments: Emeralds, 
pearls, and diamonds. 
Albert, the Crown of India, St. Catherine of 
Russia, And the Danish Family Order. 

Her daughter,-the Princess Louise of Wales, 
wore ® lovely toilet of richest blueciel brocade, 
trimmed in plisses of tulle, fastened with a 


few bouquets of cherry blossoms; corsages to | 


correspond. Ornaments: pearls, diamonds, 
and sapphires. Orders: Victoria and Albert. 


THe e of Mr. Henry Wyndham- 
Quin (16th Queen’s Dancers), with Lady Eva 


Orders: Victoria and © 








Bourke, elder daughter of the late Earl of ; 


Mayo, was ce 
Church, Kensington, in the presence of a very 
ing of the members of both 


numerous 
noble iés‘and friends. The bridesmaids 
were Lady Florence Bourke, sister of the 


ham-Quin, {daughters of the Earl fand 
Countess of Dunraven, Lady Edith Douglass, 
Miss Madeline Re bar Miss ‘Geraldine 
Smith-Batry, and Miss Bourke, cousins of the 
bride, and Miss Forbes. They wore dresses 


bride; Lady Enid and Lady Rachel "Yond 


at St. Mary Abbott's ; 


of white embroidered muslin, with lemon- | 


coloured sashes and white:hats to mateh with 
yellow ribbons, afid carried bouquets of yellow 
roses, ' Fach wore a brooch—an Irish harp 


' is best), two 


and shamrocks, set with diamonds, the gift of . 
the bridegroom. The»bride was attended by | 


two. pages, the. Hon. William R. and Hon. 
Hugh H. -‘Wyndha 
Leconfield, and cousins of the bride, who had 


m, younger sons of Lord | 


pretty costumes of white satin, lined and | 
slashed with lemon-coloured satin, hats to | 


match, and lemon-coloured stockings. 


The bride’s dress was composed of ivory 
brocatelle and ivory satin, the front bein 
draped with beautiful. Brussels lace ; her vei 
was of the same costly fabric, and was fastened 
over a wreath of orange blossoms with diamond 
and pearl ornaments. 


There were some charming ladies present, 
among whom may be named Lady Webster, 
who wore a white silk dress, trimmed with 
green bead \trimmings. There was also 
another dress, which we must mention. It 
was a transparent black costuthe, with a. re- 
versible mantle, which was also black, the 
whole being suitably accompanied by a pretty 
face and form. The two Misses Curzon were 
the belles onthe lawn. The Duke of Beaufort, 
Prince Soltykoff, Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
Lord Po. tsmouth, ae., weve present. 





_— 


A Wanstxa 16 Drrvkens.—Le Journal By: 
giene publishes a comparative table of the 
probability of life for moderate drinkers 
and total abstainers, According to. this 
a moderate drinker “ twenty year? fo a 
may expect to live 15:6 years; at thirty, 13; 
at forty, 11-6; at fifty, 10:8; at sixty, 8-9. 
The probability for total abstainers is: At 
twenty years, 44:2; at thirty, 36:5; at forty, 
28°8 ; at fifty, 21-25 ; and'at‘sixty, 16'285. 


Carsoxto Actp Po.turion or THE ATMOSPHERE 
rrom Brewrnc.—Knormous quantities of car- 
bonic acid are liberated into the atmosphere 
during the production of beer in this country. 
It is estimated ‘that, in round numbers, 
10,000,000,000 Ibs. weight of béer was pro- 
duced last year, containing on an average 5 
per cént. of alcohol, and as in the fermenta- 
tion of sugar, the weight of carbonic acid 
produced is almost the same as: that of the 
alcohol, this may be placed-at 500,000,000 ibs. 
The volume of this quantity by weight of the 
gas would be equal to 25,000,000,000 gallons. 





GEMS. 


Tutre are two things, each of which he will 
seldom fail to discover ‘who seeks for it in 
earnest: the knowledge of what he ought to 
do, and a plausible pretext to do what he likes. 


Microscoric holiness is the perfection of 
excellence. If a life will.bear examinations in 
every hour of ‘it, itis pureindeed. To live by 


the day and watch each step is the true pil-. 


grimage méthod. 
THe wealth of mammmon is locked up in 
burglar-proof yaults; the wealth of God is 


stored in the hearts of man, Thelock combi-| ¥ 


nation to open ‘the first is‘only kiown to him 
who sets it, but the combination that opens the 
latter is known to every Christian. 


Ox. the husband, as being the-higher power, 
lies the chief responsibili fer securing 
domestic happiness. ‘This will not be attained 
by selfish requirements from ofliers. On the 
contrary, the- husband must use consideration 
and self-denial, and expend time and money 
for this purpose. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Vantria Caraiers.—Half a pound of the 
best chocolate, three pounds of sugar (brown 
cups of milk, four tablespoonfuls 
of treacle, and one teaspoonful of butter. Stir 
all together, and. boil. till. it hardens when 
dropped into cold water. Flavour with vanilla 
when taken off the fire. 

Breaxrast Pcrvs.—One pint of flour, one 
Pint of milk, and one égg. Stir the mflk into 

he flour; beat the egg very light, and add it, 

stirring it well in. Meantime have a set of gem- 

s well buttered, heating in the oven: Put 

in the dough (the ‘meterial is enough for a 
dozen puffs), and baké in a véry hot oven. 

Cuerry Popprxe.—Mix three tablespoonfuls 
of flour to’ smooth paste with part of a pint 
of milk; then add the remainder. Warm one 
ounce of butttr, and stir it in; three eggs, 
well beaten, and @,pinch of salt. Stone one 
— of cherries, and stir them into the batter. 

je up ina pudding-cloth, or od into a shape, 


and boil two hours. Serve with sweet butter- 
sauce, 
Rice Buanc-Manes.—Pmt six ounces of the 


best rice into o pipkint with a pint of water, and 
let it simmer slowly in the oven for two or 
three hours. Then add half.a pint of milk or 
cream, three ounces of loaf- , and flavour 
with vanilla. Boil it up over the fire, and pour 
into a mould, When quite cold, turn out. and 


serve with preserve of any kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INTERESTED IN Dress.—The Frenchman is 
well acquainted with all the details of woman’s 
dress. He not only can tell the difference, but 
knows the exact intrinsic value of each article 
of apparel, its pre and usage, going with his 
Wife to help her make purthases, even to 
household articles. They take the greatest 
interest in hdéusehold affairs and are really 
effective help, as they are, great and small, 
noble:and bourgeois, born with perfect, taste. 
Perhaps the busy, business-like men of Eng: 
land would do well to copy to some extent 
this French peculiarity, for it would not make 
therh any the less manly, but on the contrary 
improve them, refining their tastes and ideas. 
This is a wonderful and an admirable people, 
gifted with a brilliancy of conversation winch 
shows itself in their ordinary conversation: 
Many have been astonished at the eloquence 
of éven the common people, so different from 
the ungrammatical jargon of the same class in 
the Anglo-Saxon races. 

THe Woman or THE Wortp.—It is the 
business of her. life to be agreeable. She is 
always tolerant. She may think you are a 
fool for your beliefs, but she don’t tell you so 
brutally, or try to crush you with anavalanche 
of argument. She tries to look.at the matter 
from your point of view ; in short, she feigne 
a sympathy, if she have it not. Your women 
with a purpose think it wrong to feign any: 
thing. They wort pretend to be sympathetic 
any more than they will powder their faces, or 
let their dressmaker improve their figures. 
That’s Why they are so boring; they are too 
narrow to be symipathetic, and too conscien- 
tious to be polite. It is edrnestness that docs 
it; earnestness is usually narrowing. It 
is earnestness, too, that séts their nerves in a 
quiver and makes them so restless. They can 
never sit still; they are always twitching, don’t 
ou know ? That's earnestness, It has a kind 
of electrical effect. Women in éarnest have no 
repose of mannér. But a woman of the world 
feigns that just as she feigns sympathy, be- 
cause it makes her pleasant to other people. 
Oh, there.is no doubt about it; women with a 

urpose are vastly better than other women, 
but they are not nearly so nice. . 

Lave Watarn.—The housekeeper should never 
be without a bottle of lime water. To have it 
always ready and'in good order, with little ex- 
pense, place in,a tall quart bottle of any kind 
a gill or so of good lime just slaked with water. 
Then fill the bottle with rain or other pure 
water, and allow it. to stand quietly, well 
corked. The lime ‘will settle, leaving clear 
lime water at the top. Pour‘this off r gently, as 
wanted, adding more water as needed. Lime 
water, even when. closely corked, often deteric- 
rates ; the carbonic acid in the air unites with 
the lime.and settles as an insoluble carbonate 
on the sides of the bottle; which is —_ im. 

ssible to femove. This will spoil the bottle 

r any Other use. Therefore select one from 
the storeroom which is not valued, but which 
has a good tight cover. A wide-mouth bottle 
is preferable. The lime should be removed. and 
fresh put in once a year or so, unless kept very. 
tightly corked. A pint of cold water dissolves 
less than ten grains of lime, and warm water 
still less. The uses lime water may be put to 
are innumerable. If good milk disagrees with 
a child or grown person, three or four table- 
spoonfuls of lime water added to a pint of it 
will usually help digestion and ae flatu- 
lence ; it also counteracts pain from wind in 
the stomach caused by eating acid fruits. Over- 
cating of sweets will cause acidity, for which 
this is @ remedy. A tablespoonful for a child 
of two years old to a gill or more for an adult 
is an dose, while considerable will 
have no bad results; in fact, it is a sintple 
anti-acid and slightly tonic. A small quantity 
put imo the tooth-mug with the water for 

ing'the teeth will harden the gums and 
prevent soft decay, which is a serious evil which 
many desire to avert. For barns and sealds, 
to two parts of eil add one part of 





lime water, and apply with soft linen. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.—The 19th Mareh, 1862, waa on Wednesday. 

C. C.—We observe gene bes Seige, To help you to 
decide is beyond our province 

S. B.—1. Call or leave unt within a week after 
the party. 2. Handwri fair. 

M. M. P.—We have repeatedly said that we cannot 
undertake to answer correspondents throught the post- 
office. 

R.—Microscopes were invented by Jansen in Holland 
in 1590. 

J. J.—A will dees not need a stamp, but it must be 
properly attested. 

B. H.—The Lary cwndy being personal would go to the 
children in equal shares. 

A. K.—Oranges were first brought from China by the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century, cherries by the 
Romans, and strawberries from Fian ers about 1530. 

L. S.—Monaco is an Italian principality which has 
been held by the family of the Gui for nine 
hundred years. 

M. P.—The embroidered gloves presented to judges 
at Maiden Assizes were introduced into Exglan 

1580. 


R. M.—In the language of flowers the scarlet geranium 
means passion ; the white rose pure affection. 

8. H.—Probably you mistake; for the evidence of 
good faith should firat proceei from you. 

M. M—The line “Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” occars in “‘ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 


B. L. P.—What is the use of groaning and grieving 
over the inevitable? Forget all about the girl who has 
so cruelly jilted you and stick closely to hard work. 


R. J. A.—A gentleman should wait until the lady 
acknowledges him before b» wing to her in the street— 
especially in the case of so al ight an acquaintance. 


Lorrie J.—Keep your eyes turned Saag upon your- 


self, and beware of ctpm on b = jadging othe 

a ma labours to mmonly errs, and casily 
sins; bat in examining tad udglog himself, he is 
always wisely and 


W. C.—We think that you are a couple of very foolish 
children, and likely to commit a dangerous mistake. 
Pos' e marriage until you are a man. Minors can- 
not ogaily marry in any state. You will regret any 
other course as long as you both live. 


H. M. T.—There does not appear to be much necessity 

for you to dis ard your beau, as apparently he has dis- 

ied ~~ Probst be has discovered that you are a 

sad flirt and , and does not admire that 
character. You had ter reform. 


8. S. H.—You are too young to be courted. A boy 


ping 
a knowledge of housekee ing, cooking, 
and preparing yourself to he Snsipmect for a husband 
when you marry. 


H. C. P.—Do not make any extra = to —— the 
attention of gentlemen. Be neat ia your 
appearance, and modest and agreeabl je fa s. You 
wae pete Se See re are patient. You write 

nicely. Oftentimes the ‘ment desirable girls are 
= ited until some one dis overs their attractions and 
then they have a host of admirers. 


F. F. G.—It is rather late in the day to be undecided. 
Since you are to be married we advise you 
simply to postpone the wedding until you are of age. 
By that time‘the young Jady may be more rome J) and 
= yourself, possessed of more appreciation of the 

portance of p! E g«gements cannot be lightly 
assumed and teeben off. 


R H. M.—1. The largest undoubted diamond in the 
world is one known as the Orloff, which ornaments the 
of the Emperor of Russia, 2. ~w best rubies 

are found in Siam. 3. To have a good bed of geraniums 
a My must hare good plants to with, a suitable 
proper care, and favourable weather. To grow 
flowers ycasemabeliy requires experience as well as theo- 

retical knowledge. 


W. G. F.—The authorities differ greatl — 
to the cause and extent of the Gulf 
supposed that the prevailing winds blow the aalemn ot 
the Atlantic tote the Carib>ean Sea, while the Mississipi 
and other great rivers pour vest floods into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The only escape for this accum 
water is through the Straits of Florida and the narrows 
of Bemtni, whence it issues with such momentum as 
to form the Gulf Stream. The rotation of the earth is 
also suppose 1 to have some effect uj the acceleration 
of its velocity. The rate at which the Gulf Stream 
flows is from one mile to five mikes an hour. The 
ee Se wee woe 8S a eee great 
difference in its veloci jphers matatain 
fepth, — ~~ Stream flows a volume, of t 
it the southera point of Gree and 
om toon to the coastof Norway. Other authorities 
dispute this ee maiatain that the influence of 
the Gulf Stream not extend much beyond Green- 
land. Investigations are now pushed to settle 
this quetiens but it will be mavy years 
before it will be condiaaieely letermined, 











i H. ¥.—"The South Sea Bubble” occurred in 
‘ 

L 8 —The South Kensington Museum was opened 
auth June, 1857. 


revo H.—There is no such office, Apply to the 

inspecter of your district. 

T. T. R.—The fam us picture of ‘‘ The Last Supper” 
was painted by Leonardo da V: Vinct. 

W. 8. H.—The Salary of the Lord Chancellor is 
£10,000 a year. 

A y Ww. ne ay Fe, 
presen’ st ; the was 
George Chapman in pril, 1830. 

a M.—1. The name 3 Jane is the feminine of John, 

“beloved of the Lord.” Frederick means 

trib peace, Amabel “lovable.” 2. Writing legible, 
but not too careful. 


Lover G —The difference in 
to constitute an insurmounta! 
marriage. Wait a year. 

B. R. D.—tThe Royal English Fusiliers (7th Regiment) 
was raised in 1685, the Sietor North British in 1679, and 
the Royal Welsh (231d) in 1688. 

D. G. H.—You had better retain the friendship of the 

—— Do not be in haste to e 

he you: g man will be more suitable when 
years older. 


ourages is not sufficient 
obstacle to a happy 


C) te a few 


MOLLY, 


Molly hath a brilliant eye, 
Than the skies of heaven clearer ; 


eg hath a silver tongue, 
Moving every sense to rapture ; 
Rrrester cong See Sines sung 
When che sollte a cost te oxpinre. 
drink the music in, 
in vain will you endeavour 
to refrain— 


"heir pieuphs pee flirt, ° 
BL piquant, and charming; 
yrs Se ef = Steer 

your case alarming. 

Deapdinue tiie, ah 2 cchding becest, 
Loss of sleep, and vain endeavour 

To secure a moment's rcat— 

These will bide with you for ever. 


F. 8. 8. 


8. T.—A good style of singing can only be obtained 
by constant practic of the proper exercises for the pro- 
duction of the voice. 


MW. J. -—Dipping the hands os club moss, obtainable 
at any herbilist’s, will check undue perspiration and 
enable you to do the finest work without sviling it. - 


R. R.—A woman cannot legally marry sgain until 
her first husband is ie pooved ddak, or Dis hab bomb 
divorced from him, 


8. 8.—If the description had not been too Indefinite, 
the tenor of the communication would have been 
objectionable. 

Unsarry Grrau.—Any Tots 9s nae guide will give 
the information, in toes 
for the class of work Sree ak ty ‘ earnestly 
and advise you to stay at home and make the 
Feige aie meron: oo 


W. W. F.—You cannot d 
man evidently is not deueons 
—— not have — so easily 


and occupy yourself with o' = 


Estner N.—The reason you have never yet had s beau 
because you are so young and are still a 


ie One—say One 0! in- 
troduce you to each other. If that should not be con- 
venient, then have some mutual friend 


has rapidly risen to its 
erected by’ 





F. F.—The best applitation for a burn mae 
of olive oil and limewater, known as carron oil. 

8. D.—If you cannot make up your mind. as to which 
of the two youhg men you love best you cavnot be very 
deeply in love with either. Wait a little while before 
giving a decided answer. 


W. W.—The quotation “ The quarrels of lovers are the 

renewal of ove,” is from the Latin poet Terence. Butler 

has reproduced the idea in a alightiy different form iu 
his Hudibras. 


E. C. 8.—Endeavour to be amiable and not to dispute 
with your mother-in-law over trifies. Oa important 
matters your husband will aid you. Every wife should 
maintain the dignity of her tion. 

K. ©.—The verbal disposition of property has » 
legal force whatever; and, in the absence of a will, tee 
widow can take one-third of the pérsonal property, and 
her dower interest in the real estate. The rest will be 
equally divided between the children of the deceased, 


W. M. G.—You are both too young to m , and this 
probably is the cause of your betrothed tation. 
in a year or two it will disappear. Do not be ia ahany, 
but enjoy your happiness. 

H. H.—The only course is to seek her society ani 
make yourself ble to her. You must be entr- 
prising and urge yuur suit with all the ardour and t:ct 


which you po-ses, or you will not succeed. You have 
let tne matter rest tuo long, and now the lady may be 
already won. 


D. C, W.—Mardi is a French ‘phrase, and stands 
for what in English 1s Shrove Shrove ‘Tosedp that is, the 
—— befor Ash- Wednesday. is the last last day of 
the carnival in countries w’ hare the carat carnival is cele. 


tolerate any such interference with your maidenly f)ce- 


a Sa sone sles ete mer. 
ou are ° thinking serious'y uf 
leve and marriage. i a 
sans suag'0 ingel toma omen here 

ma: 2D country w! i fakes pao 
legal in France if it <4 ons S 
of the French sta-ute. Not a few unprine prineipled Prove 

men have contracted such marriag i Hogan 0 
have diated their te ee Fra<ce. 


repu 
According to Hog ih law, w mariage that 1s lop 
where it is contracted is legal in England. 

F. adr wee may a unlucky day ever since 
the introductivun of the Curistian era (owing to the 
Sree ce Saat tet). cnd bes heen A Sask day wih 
large portion of Christian church, 

A. P. se wih das Sa $8 ie meee 
you do so act the wiser and better. Ay, Sod te =| 
peg: A de luen as betrothed lovere without tnjustio 

Parties concernéd * according to 
dictates of your heart and conscience, and you will not 
make a mistake. 


R. R. W.—You have no ht to keep your e 
from the know! rig 


young to 
matter. hs is sate proeaninnx 
C. C. R.—Act loyally re discretion. You are 


a we a ge’ ya since you have 
won ger seeP sge cl og it endeavour fo return te Do not 


a release until of temper and 
ead Cag eng ent ane a doubt that you are un- 
suited to each other. Love can be cultiv: and grows 
by association aud habit. 

L. V. T.—Your indulgent and 


guardian has been too 
your ,brother-ia-law is right, You {are too young to 
marry, and it is foolish in you to imagine that yuu are 
in love with one whom you have never seen. When 
oe re eter yon wen sapees Wee le £9 chibsieh. 

off the correspondence at once. The gentleman 
probably regards you as a little girl, and is amured 
with your letwra. You write very nicely. 

K. M. G.—If you wish to sacrifice the best years of 
your life, you vannot do it on po Nga mn! than 44 
tunnipg away aud goihg to Concerning y 
ambition to become the captain ‘ofa a vessel, it would be 
many years before you reached it after a long service, 
and then only if you were competent and coula pass the 
necessary examinations. \ 








Tas Lonpow —_ Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly: or Quarterly One Shilling and Zightpence. 


Aut Back Nomeers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 277, Now Read Sixpence, post- 
tree, Riyhtpeuce Also Vol, SE ee te clot. 


@@ Act Lerress 7o 8 ADDRESSED TO THE EpiToR 
Tax Lonpon Reavxa, 334, Strand, W.0. 


t}t We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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